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A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE WEST. 


HE principal incidents of this story 
were related to me by Mr. P. L. 
McErnerny, a soldier who participated 
in the thrilling events of that time, but 
who is now a prosperous ranchman of the 
Apishapa Valley, Colorado, and will be 
recognized by any member of the Third 
Regular Cavalry who happens to read 
it. They will remember the long and 
toilsome march from Arkansas through 
the Cherokee and Choctaw Reservations 
after the spring rains had set in and 
made the roads almost impassable, after 
the delay occasioned by the mutiny of a 
colored regiment, and how the order for 
a forced march of forty-five miles to the 
relief of Maxwell’s ranch on _ the 
Cimeron River came on the very next 
morning after their arrival at Fort Union, 
New Mexico. 

Of the entire regiment under command 
of Colonel Campbell, only Company F 
reported themselves for marching, and to 
these men, already wearied with months 
of toilsome marching, it certainly reflected 
great honor upon their willingness to do 
and dare. 

The events which led to the necessity 
of immediate action were as follows: 

Mr. Maxwell was the owner of an exten- 
sive ranch upon the Cimeron, and had deal- 
ings in furnishing supplies to the soldiers 
at Fort Union, as well as with the Mexi- 
cans and Indians in the Territory. 

He had lived upon the ranch for several 
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years in peace. During the spring, be- 
tween the expiration of the term of ser- 
vice of the soldiers stationed at Fort 
Union and the arrival of the Third Regu- 
lar Cavalry and Tenth Colored Infantry, 
by whom they were succeeded, the In- 
dians began to kill Maxwell’s sheep. The 
ranchman did not wish to provoke the 
hostility of the red men, but the depre- 
dations became so frequent that it threat- 
ened to exterminate his entire flock, and 
what made the matter still more exasper- 
ating was the fact that they were as likely 
to kill valuable animals that had been 
procured at great care and expense as 
any others, and every farmer knew how 
annoying it would be to have his choicest 
merinos and Southdowns killed to fur- 
nish free mutton for disagreeable neigh- 
bors. 

One morning the Mexican boy who 
was herding the sheep came suddenly 
upon a young Indian who had just killed 
a couple of fine Southdowns, and an alter- 
cation ensued, during which the Indian 
leveled his rifle at the breast of the Mexi- 
can, for a mere threat it may have been, 
but be that as it may, the herder did not 
understand it that way, and the instant 
that the Indian lowered his ri*e the 
Mexican discharged his own, killing the 
Indian on the spot. 

Alarmed at what he had done, the 
herder hastened to the house and in- 
formed Mr, Maxwell of the occurrence. 
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The ranchman knew that there was 
trouble ahead and that nothing less than 
a barbecue at the Mexican’s expense 
would satisfy the dead Indian. 

The herder was in a state of terrible 
apprehension, for he knew that the deed 
might be discovered at any moment and 
the Indians clamoring for his scalp im- 
mediately. To attempt to get out of the 
way either on foot or on horseback was 
useless, for the Indians were familiar with 
every foot of the ground, and their num- 
bers would enable them to explore every 
cafion and mountain crevice, as well as to 
keep a constant guard upon the road, but 
Maxwell was equal to the emergency. 

Hurrying to the barn, he loaded a 
wagon with barrels of oats, and placing 
an empty one in the middle of the wagon- 
box, he instructed the Mexican to secrete 
himself therein, and, heading the barrel 
in such a way as to allow the admission 
of air, he covered it over with oats, thus 
giving it the same appearance as the 
others. Then summoning one of his 
hired men, he instructed him to take that 
load of oats to the military station and to 
make the trip as speedily as possible, for 
they might be needing the oats. 

The man drove away, unconscious of 
the fact that he had with him the man 
for whose blood hundreds of Indians 
would be thirsting ere he had gone five 
miles upon his way, and when, two hours 
later, he was overtaken by a party of 
twenty he felt no alarm and acted in so un- 
concerned a manner that he did not arouse 
a suspicion upon their part, and after 
riding around the wagon and satisfying 
themselves that he was only taking a load 
of oats to the military station they rode 
back, believing that he had started before 
the Indian had been killed. 

But. with Maxwell matters weré not 
progressing so smoothly. The death of 
the Indian was soon discovered, and, 
knowing who herded the sheep, a party 
of about sixty rode up to the house and 
demanded the Mexican. 
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“Find him if you want him,” said 
Maxwell; “he went out this morning, 
and you have as good a chance to know 
as I.” 

“ Where is he?” asked the Chief. 

“T cannot tell,” replied Maxwell. 

“The white man speaks with a lying 
tongue ; his words are false, like his face,” 
said the Chief, wrathfully. “ If you will 
not tell where he is we will make you tell.” 

Maxwell glanced apprehensively at 
the frightened faces of his wife and 
children. 

One by one, the parties who had been 
out scouring the country in search of the 
herder came in, until the yard was full of 
them. 

“Tl give you three days to decide; 
then, if you do not tell—” and the Chief 
drew his scalping-knife and made a 
threatening gesture in the air above 
Maxwell's head. 

The family were terribly frightened, 
and even to the intrepid ranchman the 
situation was becoming serious. 

They continued to scour the country 
for miles around, and the failure to find 
the object of their search only more 
firmly convinced them that Maxwell had 
concealed him, and they grew more and 
more angry and threatening in their de 
meanor, and finally confined the ranch- 
man and ‘his family in one room with 
the information that if he did not give 
up the Mexican all their lives would pay 
the forfeit. 

The only earthly hope was in sending 
word to Fort Union, but it was forty-five 
miles away, and he was a prisoner in his 
own house. 

With a despairing heart he wrote a 
letter, sealed and directed it, and sat 
down by the window and looked out. 

He had five children of his own, and 
had adopted an Indian girl, who for 
several years had been a member of his 
family. She had not been confined with 
the rest, and at length he discovered her 
looking toward the window. 
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Beckoning her to approach he said : 
“If you will take this letter to the post- 
office in time for the next mail, I will 
give you the best horse on the ranch.” 

“ For my sake, Meta,” said Maxwell’s 
elder son, glancing into the clear, dark 
eyes, with that expression which she 
understood so well, and as she concealed 
the letter upon her person, Maxwell knew 
that if Indian tact and shrewdness could 
deliver it, it would be done. 

Going to the corral, she saddled the 
fleetest horse, and rode out through the 
midst of the braves, under pretext of 
joining in the search for the herder. 

It was five miles to the office, and as 
United States mail was carried regularly, 
Maxwell had a hope that the Indians 
would mot interfere with the mail-carrier. 

An hour and a half of anxiety and 
apprehension passed, and then the im- 
prisoned family saw the girl ride up to the 
corral ; a few moments later they saw her 
walking about the ‘yard in apparent in- 
difference, but they knew that she was 
watching for an opportunity of com- 
municating with them unobserved. At 
length she walked past the window, and 
without glancing toward it said : 

“T was in time, and the letter has 
gone.” 

A faint hope revived in the hearts of 
the prisoners, but it was, indeed, a most 
forlorn hope. 

At last accounts the soldiers had not 
arrived at the fort, and a distance of 
ninety miles must be traveled by the 
mail-carrier and the soldiers before relief 
could come, if it came at all, and an hour, 
or even a minute’s delay might make 
them too late; and they had less than 
three days in which to make the trip. 

The time passed in the midst of the 
most agonizing apprehensions, Maxwell 
constantly endeavoring to keep up the 
courage of his family, while his own spirits 
were upon the very brink of despair. 

The morning of the third day dawned, 
and still no trace of the anxiously ex- 
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pected relief. The Indians overran the 
house and helped themselves to a break- 
fast from Maxwell’s provisions, then came 
filing into the room where the family was 
confined. 

“Where is the murderer?” demanded 
the Chief. 

“T do not know,” answered Maxwell. 

The Indian seized Maxwell by the 
hair and pulled out a great handful, and 
threw it upon the floor, saying: 

“ Now, do you know ?” 

The room was full of Indians with 
hatchets and scalping-knives, impatient 
for permission to begin the work of 
slaughter, and Maxwell knew that a mere 
sign of permission from the Chief would 
bring their hatchets and scalping-knives 
upon the heads of his defenseless children, 

With a face white as death, he cast a 
last despairing glance toward the spot 
where the road wound round the base of 


.&@ mountain, coming into view, not more 


than a quarter of a mile away, and a 
light like transfiguration passed over his 
features. c 

Filing out from the rocky pass came a 
long file of blue-coats, steadily marching 
toward the scene of savage disorder, every 
instant lessening the distance hetween the 
prisoners and their deliverers. 

Tired and jaded as they were at start- 
ing, that noble band had marched all day 
and all night, and arrived just in time to 
prevent the murder of an innocent 
family. 

“ Stop /” exclaimed Maxwell, in a tone 
of such sudden courage and confidence 
that the wife and children caught the in- 
spiration, and the warriors paused in 
astonishment. 

So secure had they been in the belief 
that Maxwell was entirely helpless, that 
they had neglected all precautions, and 
were crowded into the house, in igno- 
rance of the approach of the soldiers. 

“Stop!” again commanded Maxwell, 
“and I will tell youall I know. You 
have been killing my sheep, your brave 
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was shot by my herder, and he has gone 
out of the country to escape your ven- 
geance.” 

The object of the ranchman was to at- 
tract their attention from the line of 
advancing soldiers as long as-possible, and 
he continued until, with sudden dismay, 
the Indians saw the line marching in and 
surrounding the house. 

“ Where is the Chief?” demanded the 
authoritative tones of Colonel Campbell, 
and the crest-fallen warrior stepped sul- 
lenly forward. 

“ What are you doing here?” demanded 
the commander, sternly. 

There was only a wrathful silence. 

“Maxwell, what do you want done 
with these Indians?” asked the Colonel. 

Maxwell looked upon the faces of the 
noble fellows who had marched through 
all that long and weary night, and knew 
that in case of a fight the lives of some of 
them must be sacrificed in the conflict. 
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He understood the Indians well enough 
to know that they were angry and dis. 
appointed, and that the sullen silence had 
an ominous import. 

“Don’t fire upon them, Colonel,” he 
said. “I think we.can settle the affair, 
without bloodshed, and one word would 
bring it upon us.” © 

The soldiers were anxious to punish the 
Indians, and with two forces ready and 
willing to engage in mortal combat, only 
the coolness and determination of the 
leaders prevented immediate carnage. 

There is much more of interest that 
might be related of the occurrences of 
that day and the succeeding night, but 
suffice it to say that the Indian maiden 
received her reward, and the Government 
settled with the tribe for the life of the 
brave killed by the Mexican, but that 
herdsman has been extremely scarce in 
that part of the country ever since. 

I. Be 





SOWER AND SEED. 





KINDLY word anda kindly deed, 
A helping hand in time of need, 
With a strong true heart 


To do his part— 


Thus went the sower out with his seed, 
Nor stayed in his toil to name his creed. 


No coat-of-arms, no silken crest, 
No purple or linen about his breast, 


But royally true 


To the purpose in view 
Was his ceaseless search, and his constant quest, 
-For suffering souls in need of rest. 


Feeling for others, bearing their pain, 
Freeing the fetters, undoing the chain, 
From sorrow and tears, 
He wrought the bright years— 
Still unknown to rank, and unknown to fame, 


In letters of light God writeth his name, 
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CHAPTER II. 

} RS. BRADFORD was in the midst 

of a most pleasing flirtation when 
she received the message. A suspicion 
that it was only a ruse to frighten her 
flashed across her mind, but she could 
not totally disregard the summons, and 
she reluctantly left the scene of gayety 
with a feeling of resentment toward the 
husband who, she decided, was determined 
to make her a slave to his caprices, but 
she resolved if it were really an imposi- 
tion to amply repay it. 








As she passed along the hall after en- 
tering the house that awful sound made 
by children gasping for breath in the last 
stage of that dread disease fell upon her ear. 

With a cry of terror she sped up the 
stairway and stood in the presence of her 
husband and suffering child. 

The look that Eben gave her was one 
that she never forgot. Not of reproach 
. orrecrimination, but the awful anguish of 

his soul convulsing his white, despairing 

face had aterrible meaning as she entered 
the room, and the full significance of that 
expression flashed upon her. 

Her only child was lying there with 
its feeble life drifting away. 

The physician merely acknowledged 
her presence with a bow and kept on with 
his work. 

“Eva, speak to mamma,” she gasped, 
sinking upon her knees beside the little 
sufferer. A gleam of recognition came 
across the infant face, and for a few mo- 
ments the parents watched in all the 
agony of despair. As the moments went 
by the gasping became less painful, the 
rigid features relaxed, and the parents 
glanced at each other, not knowing whe- 
ther the change was for better or worse. 

At length the physician said, with a 
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long-drawn breath, “We have had a 
hand-to-hand conflict with death, and the 
disease is conquered, but I have used 
medicine to which we resort only in ex- 
treme cases, and it will be days before she 
recovers from the effects of it, and now 
all depends upon unceasing care and 
watch fulness.” 

As soon as Eben’s nerves were suffi- 
ciently settled to admit of speaking he 
said to the nurse, “ We shall have no 
farther need of your services after the 
coming of daylight.” 

“Why, Eben,” protested Mrs. Brad- 
ford, ‘‘ we must keep her until her place 
can be supplied. I cannot care for her 
alone in her present condition.” 

“TJ can,” he answered, firmly. “TI shall 
not leave her presence for asingle instant 
until she is out of danger, and just as long 
as she prefers my arms to any other rest- 
ing-place, there she shall remain, and you 
must not leave the house, Doctor, as long 
as there is the least danger.” 

“But I have other patients requiring 
my attention,” protested the Doctor. 

“You have a patient right here, and 
must send word to your partner to attend 
to all other cases. You have rescued our 
child from the very embrace of death, 
and he may be only waiting your depar- 
ture to snatch her back again,” said Mr. 
Bradford, decidedly, and the Doctor con- 
sented to remain. Casting every other 
care to the winds, the father watched and 
tended the little one until the physician 
assured him that all danger was over and 
that he might safely resume his business. 

Little Eva was soon able to be about 
the house again, but the rosy, healthful 
look was gone, and a delicate paleness had 
settled over her beautiful features. 

With her returning strength the im- 





































pressions of that dreadful night gradually 
wore away from the mind of Mrs. Brad- 
ford, but it seemed as if the father would 
never again be free from apprehension. 

The child's illness made a serious break 
in the round. of festivities upon which 
Mrs. Bradford had entered, and, to use 
her own expression, her husband had be- 
come perfectly fanatical upon the subject 
of leaving the little one in the care of a 
hired servant. But at length, in spite of 
the many visitors, home became too mo- 
notonous, and she determined to endure it 
no longer. She advertised for.a nurse, 
and selected from the applicants a mid- 
dle-aged woman who came well recom- 
mended, representing to her husband that 
her own health was suffering from the 
confinement and that she really could not 
endure it longer, and finally, after care- 
fully examining her recommendations, 
Mr. Bradford consented to her employ- 
ment, and Mrs. Bradford was relieved of 
the responsibility and free to follow her 
inclinations once more. 

The firm of which Mr. Bradford was a 
member had achieved financial success, 
and it became desirable to establish a 
branch of the business farther west, and 
the choice of the members fell upon Mr. 
Bradford as the one most competent to 
select a suitable locality. 

The plan was to proceed westward as 
far as Denver, then southward along the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, until he 
found a favorable situation, and in case 
no suitable location was found nearer, to 
eross over into the San Luis Valley, or 
even to proceed as far as California if 
occasion required it. 

The warm summer months were at 
hand, and Mr. Bradford could not 
entirely free his mind from apprehension 
of sickness that might happen in his 
absence, and protested against accepting 
the mission, but after being convinced 
that he was the proper person to accom- 
plish the desirable work, he finally con- 
cluded to go, if Mrs. Bradford would con- 
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sent to take the little Eva to Uncle 
Joshua’s country residence, and remain 
during the warm summer months that he 
would be absent. 

She consented with far more readiness 
than he had anticipated, and he departed, 
perfectly satisfied with the arrangement, 
little dreaming that it was to himself that 
the expedition was fraught with danger, 
and from a most unexpected source. 

Mrs. Bradford arrived at the spacious 
farm-house just as the sun was casting 
the ‘lengthening shadows over orchard 
and meadow, and was cordially received 
by the uncle and aunt, and her cousin 
John and his wife, an amiable country 
girl whom he had recently married. 

The change was positively restful to 
Mrs. Bradford, and they overwhelmed the 
little Eva with kind attentions. 

She rode upon Cousin John’s shoulder, 
went with Aunt Martha to hunt hens’ 
nests, with Uncle Joshua to milk, and 
stood with her little cup ready to be filled 
with the foamy fluid, which the good old 
man filled and refilled until she could 
drink no more, and he laughingly de- 
clared that before the summer was out, 
he would have her as fat as one of his 
China pigs. 

Before two weeks had passed, the bene- 
ficial effects of the change were decidedly 
apparent. The pallor of her features 
gave place to a rosy hue of health, and 
she seemed stronger and better than she 
had been since that night when she had 
almost felt the shadowy angel stealing 
over her form. 

Mrs. Bradford’s plans had all been 
arranged previous to leaving the city, and 
were simply to remain in the country un- 
til she was thoroughly refreshed by the 
change, and the little one had become ac- 
quainted and attached to the members of 
the family, then to return to the city, and 
to go with a party of friends to a fashion- 
able summer resort, and at the expiration 
of two weeks she informed her friends 
that she was obliged to return to the city 
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for a short time, but if they had no ob- 
jections she would leave the child until 
her return. 

“ Objections !” ejaculated Uncle Joshua. 
“Why, we'll esteem it the biggest kind of 
a favor !” and Cousin John and wife both 
assured her that she need not trouble 
herself to take the winsome little creature 
away at all. 

She found her friends in readiness when 
she reached the city, and in a short time 
they were finally settled at the chosen 
resort. 

“ This is life !” she soliloquized, triumph- 
antly. “ And just to think that Eben is 
actually happy in the supposition that I 
am buried alive at that stupid old farm- 
house! Well, let him enjoy it; he may 
adhere to the dull, plodding ways that he 
learned in his early years, since it fur- 
nishes the means which enable me to en- 
joy myself in my own way, but J will not 
submit to his exacting requirements ; but 
the two weeks that I remained there have 
done me a vast amount of good. I have 
never looked better.” 

“You must look your prettiest, Mrs. 
Bradford ; there are new arrivals, and 
this entertainment promises to be one of 
the most brilliant of the season. You are 
superb in those beautiful dresses, and it 
really does me good to see the envious 
glances that some of the ladies cast at 
you--Mrs. Barton, for instance; she 
lavishes untold wealth upon her toilets, 
but she can never look beautiful with 
such a figure, and last evening when her 
husband was talking with you she looked 
fairly green with envy.” 

It was oneof Mrs. Bradford’s most inti- 
mate friends that spoke, and I relate the 
frivolous conversation only to illustrate 
the character. 

Of course, the advice was taken and 
the vain woman had the intense satisfaction 
of believing that she was eclipsed by none. 

During the evening she stepped into a 
secluded place, and stood taking a critical 
survey of the costly toilets, and compar- 
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ing them with the beauty of her own, 
when suddenly she heard the words: 

“As peerlessly beautiful as ever!” 
spoken in a low, thrilling tone, by some 
person standing near her. 

“ That voice!” where had she heard it ? 

She turned with a sudden start and 
stood facing her old-time lover, Hannibal 
Wellington, with whom she had such a 
stormy interview in the early part of our 
story. 

His eyes were fixed upon her face with 
an admiring, even a tender, expression, 
and in a low, insinuating voice he said: 

“Have you forgotten me ?” 

“No,” she replied, with a sudden trepi- 
dation and a thrill of gratified vanity at 
the same time, for she thought she recog- 
nized a tribute to her fascinations in the 
fact that he had remembered her all this 
time, and she thought she read in his 
look and tone the fact that he still re- 
garded her with tenderness ; but could she 
have seen the expression of malicious 
hatred that crossed his features when he 
first recognized her she would have fled 
in tears, but she saw only the winning 
smile and tender expression as he retained 
her hand. and said : 

“ Unmarried still?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“A widow, then ?” 

“No, my husband is in Denver,” she 
answered, hesitatingly. 

He made no audible reply, but his 
mental rejoinder was, “ Yes, and his 
faithful wife is here spending his earnings 
in ministering to the happiness of those 
who care for her as they do for the 
chickens they eat; but my presence in 
this place means business.” 

“ Come, let us seek a more retired situ- 
ation. I have much to say to you,” he 
said, leading her away from the throng. 

“T have always longed to tell you how 
sorry I was for my violent manner on 
that rnemorable evening when the fear of 
losing you made me almost desperate, but 
never before have I had the opportunity. 
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I can speak calmly now, for time has 
softened the pain, though it can never 
eradicate it.” 

What an intense gratification to her 
overwhelming vanity to reflect upon the 
power of the enchantment that had en- 
thralled this man during all these years. 

His voice had once held a strange fas- 
cination for her, and she found herself 
enjoying his presence, listening to the soft 
cadence of his voice with a deeper inte- 
rest than she herself was aware. 

When a woman takes one false step, 
Heaven only knows where it will end, 
she does not. 


CHAPTER III. 


SoMETIME during the following day 
Mr. Hannibal Wellington called and 
presented Mrs. Bradford with a beautiful 
bouquet. 

Shortly after his departure she dis- 
covered a letter lying upon the floor. 

She picked it up, supposing it to be one 
of her own, but to her surprise it was 
directed to an English gentleman on the 
other side of the Atlantic. A moment 
later she recognized the once familiar 
writing of Mr. Wellington. “He has 
lost it,” she thought; “but how does it 
happen that he has a correspondence with 
such distinguished persons across the sea? 
the. contents of tliis letter might enlighten 
me tipon some points that it is very de- 
sirable for me to know.” 

The more she looked at the letter the 
more she desired to know its contents. 
She exantined the seal. It was very care- 
lessly fastened, and she concluded that 
there would be but very little risk in 
opening and resealing it. She could not 
resist the temptation, and, carefully lock- 
ing the door, she proceeded to gratify her 
curiosity and was soon absorbed by the 
contents of the following letter : 


“ Lorp EsTERBROOK, Lonpon, Ena. 
“My Dear Frrenp:—I am in 
America again, as you will perceive by 
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my address, and a most strange incident 
occurred last night. I told you in the 
time of it of my infatuation with a beau- 
tiful American girl, whose love I hoped 
to win without revealing to her the fact 
that I was anything more than an Ameri 
can citizen. 

“It would have been such a surprise to 
her to have been made a countess without 
knowing it. 

“ My plan was to marry her in America, 
take her to England, and let her learn of 
her rank and position only when she was 
presented to the noble lords and ladies 
(who would have been assembled at my 
castle to receive us) as the mistress of the 
mansion. 

“ How she would have enjoyed being a 
countess! and her beauty and grace 
would have been the envy of the ladies 
and the admiration of the lords wherever 
she went. 

“But for some reason I failed to win 
her affections, and I have traveled over 
half the world in a vain attempt to for- 
get her, and last night at one of the gay 
assemblies for which this place is noted, I 
suddenly found myself standing face to 
face with the woman of my tenderest re- 
gard. She is as peerlessly beautiful as 
ever, but another has won her. Although 
I realize that she is lost to me forever, I 
can still linger in the light of her smiles 
and listen to the music of her Voice, 
which holds me spell bound as_ before. 
No one here knows that I am a count. 
The desire to marry an American girl 
who loved me instead of my title has 
caused me to conceal that fact, and I am 
simply regarded as an American citizen 
of adequate means. I sometimes wish 
that I had revealed my identity to the 
object of my affections, but I was piqued 
and humiliated by the manner in which 
she left me, and my pride forbade my 
seeking her. I see my mistake now, but 
too late. With a heart forever saddened 


by disappointment I shall pass through . 


life unloved and alone, while she who 
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might have graced the house of a lord 
and rivaled the Queen’s own daughters 
remains an ornament to American 
society. 

“Write often, my dear friend, but do 
not send any more money. My bank 
account here is sufficient even though I 
should remain for some time. Let the 
unused income be deposited in the Bank 
of England. 

“ As ever, your friend, 
“ Count MARLBOROUGH, 
“ Alias, HANNIBAL WELLINGTON.” 


The vain woman was so astounded at 
the contents of this letter, the truth of 
which she never doubted, that it was 
some moments before she could move 
from her chair. 

She felt almost as if she could have 
strangled herself for her own stupidity in 
letting this great matrimonial prize slip 
from her hands when it was actually 
within her grasp ! 

She had not sold herself to the highest 
bidder in the matrimonial market after 
all! The thought filled her mind with a 
terrible wrath, and forgetting all Eben’s 
unfailing kindness and nobleness of 
character, for a moment the wicked wish 
that he might never return flashed across 
her mind. 

“And he would have buried me alive 
in that stupid country farm-house, 
when I. might have been a countess in 
England, and rivaling the beautiful 
women at court!” she gasped at length, 
almost choking with wrath and resent- 
ment. 

She felt as if she were suffocating, and 
nothing but the knowledge that she was 
alone, and the door locked against all in- 
truders, kept her from fainting out- 
right. 

“Oh! what a fool I have been!” she said, 
at length, with set teeth and clenched 
hands. “I could scratch out my own 
eyes for their stupidity. It was the 
natural airs of offended royalty that I mis- 
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took for violent temper, and rejected the 
grand honor which he offered me like the 
ignorant, idiotic creature that I was! Oh! 
what shall I do to punish myself for this 
stupid blunder ?” she continued, clench- 
ing her hands until the tinted nails almost 
cut into the flesh. 

“ He, alone, was to blame,” she ex- 
claimed, after sitting for a few moments 
nursing her wrath. ‘‘ How could J, an 
inexperienced girl, know that he was 
aught but what he seemed? And yet, 
there was something distinguished in his 
appearance, so totally unlike Eben! Oh! 
I shall die with rage and mortification !” 

She arose and walked about the room 
with wrathful restlessness, giving vent to 
her feelings in alternate accusations 
against herself and the man who had de- 
ceived her. 

She spoke truly when she said that he 
was “so totally unlike Eben.” 

Honest and upright Eben, who never 
had a dishonorable intention against any 
living person, and who had given her a 
true heart, and expected to find the highest 
earthly happiness in the light and love of 
home. And his disappointment was 
scarcely less than her own, but natures 
like his bury their disappointments away 
from the sight of prying eyes, and the 
world never knows how deep and painful 
is the wound upon their aching hearts. 
They go about with an outward coolness, 
performing every duty with a faithful 
consciousness, while only the angels in 
Heaven know the scars that never heal 
and never cease to ache. 

At length, when her excitement had 
somewhat abated, it occurred to the lady 
that the letter might be missed, and care- 
fully resealing it, she sent a servant with 
it to his hotel. Mr. Wellington received 
it with a smile of satisfaction, for his first 
glance revealed the fact that it had been 
tampered with, as he knew by its being 
more firmly sealed than before. 

He returned a note of thanks, in which 
he informed her that he had missed the 
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letter but had not the least idea where he 
had lost it. 

What object this man could have in 
thus deceiving her may be a mystery to 
the reader, but it will appear in the 
course of our story. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Braprorp proceeded to Denver, 
and after consulting with some of the 
prominent business men of the city, con- 
cluding to visit new mining towns, and to 
proceed deliberately, and look carefully 
before selecting a locality, he took a 
southward course along the base of the 
Rocky Mountains for a distance of more 
than one hundred miles, then concluded to 
cross over the main range into the San 
Luis Valley. It was impossible to find the 
way alone where impassable barriers in- 
terrupted the way, then a narrow pass 
through a rocky defile, winding through 
eafions, along the brinks of dangerous 
precipices, and then through fertile 
glades, and, hiring a guide, he proceeded 
in a southwesterly direction toward the 
boundary line of New Mexico. 

Rough and rugged as the mountainous 
districts are, the narrow valleys are the 
most fertile spots in the world. They are 
watered by springs and streams fed by 
the mountain snows, and settled by a 
strange motley of Indians, Mexicans, and 
half-breeds, with occasional white families, 
who, from their isolation from the activity 
of the outside world, seem to have lost 
their hold upon the more enlightened 
forms of life, and the wild Territories form 
a refuge for desperadoes and outlaws es- 
caping from justice in the more enlight- 
ened localities. 

Mr. Bradford kept his business care- 
fully to himself, giving the guide no hint 
that he was anything but an ordinary 
traveler, for he knew that he was traversing 
avery strange portion of country, but 
the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived in Denver shortly after Mrs, Brad- 
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ford’s meeting with Mr. Wellington will 
illustrate the nature of the danger of 
which he was not conscious, 

“T havescented game at last, ‘as you 
will see by the inclosed copy of a minia. 
ture which I obtained by flattering a vain 
and egotistical woman into allowing me 
to have possession of a locket that she 
wore, under beliéf that it was a copy of 
her features that I wanted to send to my 
sister in England, as a specimen of 
American beauty, but I lost no time in 
obtaining several copies of the husband's 
miniature which the locket also contained, 
which I send to you. Study it closely, 
for the man is already in Denver upon 
business which will involve a large sum 
of money, which will, at some stage of the 
transaction, pass through his hands. 

“ Place the copies in the hands of half 
a dozen of the boys, and tell them to 
shadow all the main places of real estate 
agents until they find him, and if, as his 
thoughtless wife informs me is his inten 
tion, he travels from place to place, seek- 
ing a location for a profitable investnient, 
he will need a guide. Send one of our 
own fellows with him, and keep sucha 
watch as will enable you to know his exact 
whereabouts all the time, and I will remain 
here and transmit to you such informa 
tion as his letters to his wife contain ™® 
garding his movements, and probably I 
can inform you very nearly when he will 
be in possession of the money. My 
friendly interest in his welfare enables me 
to ask important questions without even 
a shade of seeming impertinence, und the 
woman’s own vanity and selfishness is 90 
great that she never dreams that it is 
possible for a man to have any other 
motive than admiration for her ow 
beautiful self, but if you attend carefully 
to business, we will be several thousand 
dollars richer at his expense, through it 
formation obtained by feeding the vanity 
of one so egotistical as to completely veil 
all suspicion.” 

The perilous nature of Mr. Bradford's 
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undertaking will be seen from this letter, 
but he plunged deeply into the moun- 
tainous wilderness, totally unconscious of 
the fact that outlaws were upon his 
track. 

They stopped one night at a place 
which the Mexicans call a meser. I have 
seen just such a spot not far from the 
Spanish Peaks, which I have visited only 
afew weeks ago, in company with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Elder, of Iowa. 

The natural beauty of the place was 
unrivaled, but the isolation from the 
busy world gave it an appearance of lone- 
liness difficult to describe. 

It was simply a widening of the cafion 
into a level glade at a high altitude, a 
fertile basin, as it were, into which 
Nature had poured all the fertility which 
she had withheld from the barren heights 
above it. It was a strange, wild place, 
where lovers of Nature, in her most 
romantic moods, might revel to their 
hearts’ content, with no monotony save 
that of loneliness. 

Walled in by towering heights on every 
side was a level tract comprising about 
forty acres of land. A spring issuing 
from the mountain side came rippling 
through in aclear, sparkling stream, with 
amusical murmur as it. dispensed cool- 
ness and moisture all along its way, and 
the grass grew rank and green all over 
the level glade, where herds of sheep and 
goats reveled in its luxuriance. 

A group of trees near the centre fur- 
nished a refreshing shelter from the sum- 
mer stin, and near the trees were several 
low, adobe houses, the habitations of a 
few families of Mexicans and half-breeds 
who had settled there. 

Mexican women with shawls thrown 
over their heads were busy about the 
premises, a half-dozen men sat in the 
shade lazily smoking cigarettes, while 
dusky children playing among the trees 
retreated into the house at the first ap- 
pearance of the travelers. 

A pack of savage-looking dogs came 
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out barking furiously as the travelers drew 
near, and a stout-looking Mexican fol- 
lowed the dogs and drove them back with 
shouts and kicks, and permitted the men 
to dismount. 

The lazy and filthy-looking men came 
out and stood gazing at the white men and 
chattering to the guide in an unintelligible 
language. 

The men pointed out one of the adobe 
buildings standing apart from the rest, and 
directed Mr. Bradford to take possession of 
it. He entered, glad even of so rude a place 
of rest, after the hours of toilsome journey 
which it had taken to reach it. 

The building consisted of one room, 
with earthen fluor and low ceiling, but, to 
his surprise, the walls were neatly white- 
washed with a kind of lime which they dig 
outoftheearth, and theentireroom hadan 
appearance of cleanliness contrasting favor- 
ably with the slovenly looks of theinhabit- 
ants of this wild place. A bed with a snow- 
white covering occupied one corner of the 
room, a couple of rude stools took the place 
of chairs, and a flat piece of rock supported 
by posts driven into the earth served for 
a table, and pictures of the Virgin and the 
Child, rude crosses and other Biblical 
scenes adorned the walls, for low and 
ignorant as these people are, they adhere 
to the Catholic Church, but indulge in 
barbarous practices in the name of religion 
and fear of the priests. 

After Mr. Bradford had rested awhile, 
an untidy looking woman with a black 
shawl thrown over her head, and dark 
face almost as much scarred and seamed, 
quite as forbidding, as the rocky walls, 
around them, came in with his supper. 

He wondered at the contrast between 
the appearance of the woman and that of 
the room, which certainly had an air of 
cleanliness that seemed to cling to nothing 
else among the people, but hunger com- 
pelled him to partake of the roasted 
potatoes and beef, which were quite palat- 
able after all. 

The dusky children ventured nearer 
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and nearer, until they peered cautiously 
through the door and openings which 
served as windows, and among them he 
caught a glimpse of the fair white face of 
a girl apparently about fifteen years of 
age. 

He looked at her in astonishment, but 
she retreated from sight as soon as she 
saw that she was observed. 

He did not see her again until the fol- 
lowing morning, when she brought his 
breakfast instead of the untidy woman 
whom he had seen on the previous even- 
ing. 

She arranged the dishes upon the table 
in a neat and orderly manner, but with 
the exception of one swift and searching 
glance when she first crossed the thresh- 
old, she did not seem to notice his 
presence, and retired as soon as her errand 
was done. 

“Tt is to her care that this room owes 
iis cleanliness,” he soliloquized ; “ but 
who is she, and how came such a girl to 
be living in this wild place, with the 
descendants of another race ?” 

He had time to observe that her dress, 
though having the appearance of being 
nearly outgrown, was entirely different 
from that of the other women, and there 
was something lady-like in her appear- 
ance which contrasted strikingly with her 
surroundings; but, concluding that there 
must be a settlement of white people in 
the vicinity to whom she belonged, he 
thought no more about her. 

After eating his breakfast, he started 
out to find his guide. He found him 
lying in one of the adobe buildings ap- 
parently in great distress, having been 
seized with a sudden illness, which, he 
said, made him utterly unable to proceed. 

A suspicion that the illness of the guide 
might be a ruse to detain him, though for 
what reason except that of robbery he 
could not surmise, flashed across his mind, 
and returning to the building in which he 
had slept, he carried his valise to the 
room occupied by the guide, and placed 
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his watch and pocket-book in it, say. 
ing: 

“There are papers in this valise which, 
are of value to no one except myself, and 
I leave whatever I have which might be 
a temptation to the natives in your 
possession.” 

He returned to his room, trusting that 
if robbery were the object of the guide, or 
his confederates, they would offer him no 
personal violence, since his valuables were 
already in their possession, though the 
principal part of his money was concealed 
upon his person. 

“A fit place for a hermit,” he solilo- 
quized, as he strolled about the glade, re 
flecting upon the complete isolation of the 
spot from the life and activity of the out- 
side world. It was near the divide, ac 
cessible only by a rugged bridle path, and 
the rumbling of a train, the shriek of the 
engine, the sound of a church bell, or 
even the rattling of a wagon had never 
been heard to echo among the rocky 
walls that shut it in. Lonely as it was, 
he felt that perfect solitude would be 
preferable to the society of the wretched 
people who inhabited it, and again he 
wondered what could induce a white per 
son to stay among them, as the girl whom 
he had seen was apparently doing. 

He returned to his room, and takings 
newspaper from his pocket, sat down to 
read. Ere long he became aware thata 
pair of eyes were peering at him through 
one of the small openings which served 
for a window. 

The nervous sensation which this dis 
covery occasioned caused him to tum 
quickly, and he saw that it was the white 
girl, but her eyes were fixed upon him 
with an eager expression, amounting 
almost to an intense longing, such as he 
had never before seen upon any human 
features. 

“What do you want, my child?” he 
asked, kindly, forgetting that he had not 
heard a word of English spoken by any 
one except the guide since he came. 

















Overcoming at once her former timidity, 
she advanced quickly toward him, saying 
in good English, “‘ The newspaper, Senor ; 
it isfrom Denver. May I—oh! do, please, 
let me take it only a little while. I will 
be so careful of it.” 

Had she been asking a reprieve of some 
terrible sentence there could have scarcely 
been less anxiety expressed in her voice 
and upon her features. 

“ Why, certainly, child,” he , answered, 
surprised alike at the request and that 
there should be a person possessed of 
sufficient education to read a newspaper 
in this unfrequented spot. 

She almost snatched the paper in her 
trembling eagerness, and concealing it in 
the folds of the shawl which she wore 
after the fashion of the Mexican women, 
she sped away across the glade and dis- 
appeared among the crags and boulders 
on the opposite side. 

After an hour or’ two she returned, 
and, advancing cautiously into the room, 
handed him the paper, saying, “ O Senor ! 
that paper was like a cup of clear, cold 
water to one who is dying of thirst, or a 
morsel of food to one who is famishing 
for want of it.” 

“Where did you learn to read?” heasked. 

“In Denver. And, Senor, I was see- 
ond to none in my class, and when I came 
here I brought all my school-books with 
me. They were my only companions, and 
by this time I could have had all their 
contents perfectly learned, but one day 
old Marguerite said that I liked my books 
better than my work, and, Senor, she 
burned them, every one, and for two long 
and dreary years I have not seen a news- 
paper nor heard one word from the living 
world. I cannot tell you what a joy that 
paper was to me, but maybe you can ima- 
gine it yourself,” she said, with a longing 
glance at the paper which he still held in 
his hand. 

“Why do you remain here?” heasked, 
his interest in the child increasing every 
moment, 
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“Ah, Senor! why does the life-long 
prisoner remain in his cell?” she asked, 
with a hopeless expression upon her fea- 
tures that awakened the strong sympa- 
thies of the kind-hearted man in whose 
presence she was. “And, Senor,” she con- 
cluded, “ I have watched the face of every 
traveler who has ever come this way, and 
you are the only one that I have seen in 
all this time whom I would have dared to 
tell what I have told you.” 

“How did you happen to come here?” 
he asked, with increasing interest and 
curiosity. 

At that moment a harsh voice called 
her, and she sped away without answering 
his question. 

The furious barking of the dogs at- 
tracted his attention, and, looking out, 
he saw two men approaching the build- 
ing occupied by the guide. They were 
on horseback and had the appearance of 
rough mountaineers, They were armed 
with revolvers, and their belts were filled 
with shining cartridges, and their general 
appearance was very far from prepossess- 
ing. About an hour after their coming 
the guide came walking slowly up to him 
and informed him that he was better and 
should be able to start soon after dinner. 

He suspected that the guide’s illness 
had been more as an excuse to await the 
coming of these men, with whom he 
doubtless had some business, than on 
account of any real indisposition, but 
trusting to the fact that the man already 
had possession of his watch and pocket- 
book to secure him from personal danger, 
he merely requested him to bring him a 
box of stationery and a book which the 
valise contained, and instructed him to 
take the pocket-book and pay for their 
entertainment, remarking that as he 
could not understand their language he 
left it to him. 

But the reader will understand that 
the time of real danger had not arrived. 
He had as yet had no occasion for having 
any considerable portion of money, and 
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of this fact the spies were aware, although 
there was a communication between the 
desperadoes and the guide of the nature 
of which Mr. Bradford was ignorant. 

Beckoning to the girl to approach, he 
presented her with the book, several 
newspapers, a leadpencil, and the box of 
stationery, saying, “Make out a list of 
such school-books as you desire, and if I 
visit any town where they can be pro- 
cured I will bring them to you and learn 
more of your history upon my return.” 

“OQ Senor, Senor! a crown of gold 
would not have had half the value of 
these treasures,” she exclaimed; “and 
the thought that I shall see school-books 
again makes me wild with joy. And you 
will surely, surely return,” she asked, 
with a glance toward the strangers, and 
a shade of apprehension stealing over her 
features. 

' © Yes, if I live,” he answered, cheerily. 

“Senor, I will pray for your safety 
every hour until your return,” she said, 
earnestly. 

“Tt will not be many days, I hope, and 
meanwhile take all the comfort you can 
with your book,” he said. 

‘She made out the list of school-books, 
and bidding her good-bye, he was soon 
upon his way once more. 

Another day’s journey brought the 
travelers to the “divide.” Then began 
the descent to the San Luis Valley.’ The 
trail led through dark and dismal cafions, 
across beautiful glens, and along the brink 
of dizzy heights, but at length they halted 
in the lovely valley of San Luis. 

Here he resolved to spend a few days 
in learning the prospects of the lively 
little town which was upon the line of a 
prospective railroad between Denver and 
San Francisco. 

The valley contrasted strangely with 
the rough, mountainous country that he 
had traversed to reach it. A nobleriver 
watered the land, and a magnificent 
water-power was one of the attractive 
features of the place, 
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had inyested a vast amount of capital for 
the development of the mines, and the 
work was being carried forward with true 
Western energy. Saw-mills were rapidly 
converting the mountain pines into lum; 
ber, the valley was teeming with produce 
or covered with herds whose owner 
counted their wealth by millions, and 
with its grazing lands, agricultural ad- 
vantages, and inexhaustible sources of 
mineral wealth which will supply the de 
mands of ages far into the future, Mr, 
Bradford concluded that Eastern capital 
and Western energy would be a grand 
combination for this very place, and be. 
gan at once to try to obtain possession of 
the water privilege. 

He found that it belonged to an igno- 
rant old fellow who had obtained posses 
sion of it by pre-emption long before the 
new town had any existence, and, like 
most other ignorant and stubborn men, 
he was a difficult person to deal with, but 
a bargain was finally made, and in con 
sideration of ten thousand dollars in gold, 
to be delivered at that very spot, the con- 
trary old specimen of humanity agreed 
to relinquish his right to the property. 

He would not accept a check upon any 
bank nor go with Mr. Bradford to Den 
ver to receive the money there. 

“Bring it here; or no sale,” was his 
persistent reply, and Mr. Bradford was 
forced to accept his terms, and, drawing 
up a contract which compelled the cross 
grained old fellow to fulfill his part of the 
bargain when the payment was made, 
Mr. Bradford set out upon his return. 

He reached the little glade just before 
nightfall, and the first object that at 
tracted his attention as he emerged from 
the mountains surrounding the little basin 
was a figure perched upon a rock upon 
the opposite side of the glen, anxiously 
gazing in the direction from which the 
travelers came. The moment that they 
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came in sight he saw the girl descend 
from her lofty and somewhat perilous po- 
sition with the ease and agility of a 
mountain gazelle and rapidly approach 
the group of adobe houses. 

Scarcely had he time to dismount and 
enter his apartment when the girl came 
in with his supper. 

“OQ Senor! did you bring the books?” 
she asked, with breathless eagerness. 

“Yes, my child. I brought everything 
that was upon your list,” he replied; 
“and now tell me who you are and how 
you came here.” 

“My name is Leonora Costello,” she 
answered. “ My father was a Spaniard, 
my mother an American woman. She 
died when I was only four years of age, 
and I was cared-for by my father’s elder 
sisters, who had their home with us. I 
was sent to school at an early age, and my 
father’s praise and encouragement stimu- 
lated me to try to excel, and ere long I 
became the first in my class, and, finding 
that he was always pleased with my suc- 
cesses, I studied industriously to maintain 
my position. My mother used to sing 
like an angel. I can remember of hearing 
them sing together, and it seems still like 
an echo from Heaven. It became my 
ambition to excel in music as she did, and 
as soon as my father discovered my talent 
in this direction he employed competent 
teachers, and I began the study of music. 
My very soul delighted in it. I never 
wearied of my lessons, and my father 
used to listen with all a parent’s pride 
and gratification when I played and sang 
forhim. And, Senor, I meant to be the 
Youngest graduate in the institution, but 
when I was twelve years of age my father 
died very suddenly and I was left entirely 
to the care of the two aunts previously 
mentioned. 

“For awhile I was overcome by my 
great bereavement, and the sense of 
dreadful loneliness which his loss occa- 
sioned, but at length in my hours of grief 
aud meditation it occurred to me that he 
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would be better pleased to have me rally 
from my despondency and devote myself 
to the cultivation of my mind, which had 
been such a source of gratification to 
him, and I returned to my studies with 
the determination to fulfill his intentions 
in regard to my education and to win 
honors that would receive his approval if 
he could witness my success. And, Senor, 
in time I seemed to live only for this 
object. 

“ At every term I was promoted to 
higher classes, but my greatest delight 
was in my musical attainments. I studied 
and practiced at home, and my teachers 
bestowed their praises upon me, assuring 
me that I had only to persevere, as I had 
begun, to distinguish myself in this art. 

“ But my father’s sistersseemed to take 
but little interest in my attainments, 
They seemed to regard me with indiffer- 
ence from the first, and sometimes I over- 
heard them talkingas if I were but auseless 
incumbrance. From their conversation I 
inferred that I was, for some reason which 
I could not understand, in their way. 
Once I heard them say, ‘ In time she will ° 
sink to the level of the natives, and her 
identity be entirely lost, but it must be 
arranged before she is old enough to com- 
prehend the situation.’ I did not know 
at the time what this conversation meant, 
but at times a suspicion of their meaning 
dawns upon me now. 

“ About this time aforeign-looking man 
began to visit at the house. His name 
was Bernardo Gonzalez. I gathered 
from various conversations that some 
bargain was being made with him, but 
was entirely ignorant of its nature. He 
tried to talk to me but Ishrank from him 
with fear, and treated him civilly only 
because commanded to do so. 

“One day they told me to bid adieu to 
my teachers and school-mates, for they 
were going to reside in New Orleans, and 
to send me to live with my mother’s 
relatives in San Francisco. 

“Vainly I pleaded to be allowed to 
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remain at school. They told me that 
they could not afford to keep me longer, 
and that Senor Gonzalez would go with 
me to California. One morning he came 
for me, and I was compelled to go. 
“Instead of taking me to California, he 
brought me here, and left me in charge of 
old Marguerite. I have been here two 
years, and that newspaper was the first 
word that I had heard from the world 
outside of this glen for all that long and 
dreary time. I have not had one word 
to read since Marguerite burned my 
books, and, Senor, maybe you can imagine 
what it is to have all one’s hopes and as- 
pirations snatched away, and to be sud- 
denly transported from luxury, refine- 
ment, and pregression to this lonely spot, 
and left to drift backward into hopeless 
ignorance and degradation. Until you 
spoke to me, I had not heard one word of 
the English language, nor received a 
single letter, and I do not know whether 
there is a post-office within one hundred 
miles of us or not. I sometimes fear that 
I shall forget even the English language. 
I herd the sheep and goats upon the 
mountain sides and in the glens, I talk to 
the lambs, my horse, and the birds, to 
keep from forgetting, but sometimes it 
seems as if I shall go wild. I stand upon 
the dizzy heights and look down where 
the dark and turbid waters roar and dash 
and foam over their rocky beds, and 
wonder if it would be too great a sin to 
throw myself into the seething depths be- 
low, until my soul turns sick, and I shriek 
in my despair. But, Senor, more than 
the cafion’s awful depths, or the panther’s 
horrifying scream, I fear Gonzalez.” 


CHAPTER V. 


A STRANGE, despairing light filled her 
eyes, and her face was very pale with the 
excitement caused by the relation of her 
story. 

“Why do you fear Gonzalez?” asked 
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the listener, scarcely less affected than 
herself. 

“ Because I know that when he come 
there is some dark mystery connected 
with it. His presence is like that of some 
uncanny spirit hovering in a haunted 
atmosphere, and I go away and hide my. 
self among the rocks until he leaves.” 

The kindhearted man stood regarding 
her with sympathetic wonder and per. 
plexity. “Is there any crime on earth 
that men will not commit for gold ?” he 
thought, then asked, “ What would you 
have me do ?” 

“Senor, you can help me to get back 
to Denver. You can visit the principal 
of the school that I attended and tell him 
where you found meand give him this 
letter. I know that he will take care of 
me if I can only get away. He can make 
some arrangement by which I can haves 
home and opportunities for completing 
my education. I do not know who occu 
pies our old home now, but, Senor, we 
were not poor. I had servants to do my 
bidding instead of being a slave to ani» 
ferior race,” she said, earnestly. 

“Tt is to that fact that you owe your 
present situation, no doubt, but this crime 
deserves investigation,” he said, thought 
fully. “You may rest assured that some 
thing will be done for your relief,” he 
added, assuringly. 

“© Senor! you cannot know whats 
blessing it would be to me. No prisonet 
in a felon’s cell ever longed for freedom 
more than I do for restoration to th 
civilized world,” she said, piteously. 

“T pledge my word that if my lifes 
spared you shall be restored to liberty,’ 
he replied, “ and meanwhile pass the time 
with your books and be as cheerful and 
obedient to old Marguerite as you cal 
Poor child, even astrong man would givt 
way under such a trial as you haveut 
dergone.” 

She left the room with an expressiond 
hope, mingled with anxiety, leaving the 
sympathetic man to ponder upon het 
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strange story. Recollections of his own 
youthful aspirations, his trials and disap- 
pointments in later years, made him realize 
more deeply the suffering which the inno- 
cent child must have endured. 

“All this cruelty endured by a child, 
merely to gratify a selfish nature in some 
other person, and in civilized America, 
too,” he said, as he reflected upon the 
proper steps to be taken for her restora- 
tion. On the following morning, just as 
he was about to take his departure, she 
came to him with an expression of anx- 
iety touching to see upon child-like fea- 
tures whose tender age never should have 
known @ care. 

“Senor,” she said, imploringly, “you 
wil not forget me when you are once 
fairly away from this place, will you ?” 

“No, my child. I shall return ina 
few days, and I give you my solemn 
promise that nothing less than the loss of 
ny life shall prevent me from restoring 
you to the civilized world. Now be of 
good cheer until my return,” he said, en- 
couragingly, and rode away, leaving her 
looking after him until he disappeared 
among the mountains, 

He reached Denver without adventure, 
and at once delivered the letter which she 
had intrusted to his care. The Professor 
was astonished beyond measure and prom- 
ised to aid in the investigation of the case 
and in taking legal steps for her return. 

Mr. Bradford knew that to transport 
w large a sum of money across such a 
portion of the country, inhabited by peo- 
ple of whose lawlessness there was but 
little doubt, involved much danger, but 
there was no other way. 

During all this time Mrs. Bradford was 
enjoying herself to the utmost. 

Flatterers among both sexes were ever 
teady to administer to her vanity, and 
her happiness was marred only by the 
teflection that she might have been a 
countess and was not. It was something, 
however, to believe that she still held, in- 
VOL. Lx.-9, 
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fatuated, the man who would have ex- 
alted her to that envied position, and 
she meant to enjoy what was still left her. 

Frivolous women, lacking her self- 
reliant independence which gave her the 
disposition to lead, if not to rule, sub- 
mitted to her dictation in matters per- 
taining to their own shallow affairs, and 
she arranged programmes for the general 
entertainment, planned excursions, and 
reveled in her glory as a leader in society. 

‘‘Come out for a promenade, Mrs. 
Bradford, the room is crowded, and a 
short stroll in the open air will be refresh- 
ing. I fear you are fatiguing yourself 
too much, and if you should make your- 
self ill, what would we do without you?” 

It was Mr. Hannibal Wellington who 
addressed her, and as she turned toward 
him he stood regarding her with an ex- 
pression of apparent concern mingled 
with his glance of admiration. With a 
smile she allowed herself to be conducted 
a little apart from the gay assembly. 

He drew the shawl about her shapely 
shoulders with a lover-like attention, and 
from commonplace matters of conversa- 
tion gradually approached the subject of 
her husband’s absence. 

“TI received a letter from him this 
evening,” she said, in reply to some casual 
inquiry made by her companion. 

“ And how is he succeeding in his un- 
dertaking ?” he asked. “ Pardon my in- 
quisitiveness, but I cannot help feeling a 
deep interest, and a desire to know the 
man who succeeded where I failed,” he 
added, in a more impressive tone. 

“He has selected his location, and 
writes that he is coming home as soon as 
all necessary arrangements are com- 
pleted,” she answered, affecting not to 
notice his last remark. 

“ What remains to be done? it seems 
that his absence has already been pro- 
tracted,” said the man at her side. 

“ He has telegraphed to the Company 
to place several thousands at his disposal 
at Denver, with which to purchase a 
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valuable site that he has decided upon,” 
she replied. 

“Is the location near Denver?” he 
asked. 

“No, it is quite a distance, across a 
portion of country so new that there is no 
railroad nor express company between 
the two places, although he informs me 
that the place has every promise of be- 
coming an important city,” she answered. 

“ How, then, will he convey the money 
to the party from whom he purchases ?” 

“ He will carry it himself, and thus in- 
sure itssafety,” she answered, indifferently. 

“A somewhat dangerous undertaking, 
but I trust no evil will befall him,” re- 
plied the gentleman. 

“Mr, Bradford is a very discreet and 
cautious man, and I have no fears for his 
safety,” she replied. 

“ And how soon will he start upon this 
errand ?” asked her companion. 

“ He will be in possession of the money 
in less than ten days from the present 
time, and will start immediately there- 
after. He writes that while crossing the 
range between Denver and San Luis 
Valley, he found a most promising and 
intelligent young girl, apparently oc- 
cupying a servile position in a Mexican 
family, and concludes from what he could 
learn that she had been placed there in 
order that her legal rights might not con- 
flict with the interests of some other 
persons,” she said. 

“ Indeed,” said her companion, in a 
tone of surprise, “but do you think it 
possible that such a theory can be true ?” 

“T cannot tell, but Mr. Bradford is not 
given to romantic fancies,” she answered. 

“ How very strange,” said Mr. Wel- 
lington, musingly. “‘ But did he have any 
idea of who she was, or by whose wicked 
intentions she came there ?” 

“ He did not say,” replied the lady. 

“ Has he any intentions of attempting 
to rescue her from her unpleasant situa- 
tion?” he asked. 

“He did not mention it, but his nature 
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is so very sympathetic that it is impossibk 
to say what he will do,” she answered, 
indifferently. 

After a little discussion over a pr 
gramme for another evening’s entertain 
ment, Mr. Wellington conducted the lady 
back to the rest of the company with 
many admonitions to take better care of 
herself, lest her extraordinary exertions 
for the enjoyment of others should lead to 
her own fatigue and consequent illness, 
which would deprive the gay assembly of 
its greatest ornament. 

Before Mr. Wellington retired that 
night, he sent the following telegram to 
Denver : 

“Be very careful in buying stock, I 
think the price willdecline sometime with- 
in the next ten days. Will write you 
upon important matters to-morrow.” 

Mr. Bradford’s arrangements for 1 
turning to San Luis Valley were complete, 
but he had grown suspicious of the guide 
He did not like his appearance, and al 
though he knew of no way in which the 
man could know that he had any cor 
siderable sum of money in his possession, 
he felt as if he would rather not have 
him for a traveling companion. The 
more he reflected, the more averse he 
became, and he finally concluded to 
evade him entirely. He had carefully 
ebserved the trail, and even left chalk 
marks upon some of the rocks in cafiom 
where the way was particularly devious, 
and having twice crossed the range, he 
believed that there would be less danger 
in proceeding alone than in compaly 
with this man, and in accordance with 
this conclusion, he departed two days 
sooner than the guide anticipated, with 
out informing the man of his intentiomt 
trusting that he would not learn of the 
deception practiced upon him until the 
expiration of the two days, by which tim 
he hoped to be so far upon the way ast 
escape any danger which he might other 
wise have incurred. 
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It was a long and lonely ride, over 
some of the wildest and roughest country 
in America, contrasting with the scenes 
amid which his wife was reveling as 
widely as midnight with noonday. 

Sometimes night overtook him in some 
lonely glade, far from any human habi- 
tation, and securing his horse by a long 
picket-rope where it might graze upon 
the fertile pasturage, he cooked his own 
supper of squirrels, or perchance a wild 
turkey that he had shot on the way, and 
slept on the ground in true cowboy 
fashion, while noisy coyotes howled 
around him, sometimes venturing near 
enough to carry away the remnant of his 
evening meal. 

Yet, in the midst of all this wild lone- 
liness, he enjoyed a feeling of security 
which he could not have felt in any of 
the habitations of the Mexicans whose 
dwellings he sometimes passed upon the 
way. 

Ten miles from the isolated glade 
where he had met the white girl was 
Corydon pass. All the way he had 
dreaded this place. It seemed a fitting 
haunt for wild and reckless lawlessness, 
and even with a companion he could not 
repress a feeling almost bordering upon 
fear when he entered this forbidding 
cafion. 

On either side the rocky walls, rent 
and seamed by some prehistoric convul- 
sion, towered far above his head, shutting 
out the rays of even the mid-day sun, 
leaving only a streak of the blue sky 
overhead, and making a kind of twilight 
through all the gloomy passage, which 
was more than a mile in extent. Deep, 
dark fissures extended far up the rocky 
heights, from which an unseen foe might 
step forth at any moment, while a rapid 
stream of uncertain depth flowed over its 
uneven bed, sullenly roaring along its 
eourse like the voice of some enraged 
demon warning mortals away from his 
dominions. 

Along the brink of the stream a path 
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wide enough for a horse to pass in safety, 
led by tortuous windings to the opposite 
side of the mountain. As he neared the 
pass the feeling of dread and apprehen- 
sion increased, until it seemed as if he 
could scarcely overcome it enough to con- 
tinue his journey. 

“The loneliness has made me nervous 
and unduly apprehensive,” he solilo- 
quized, “ but there is no other way, and 
I must not yield to weakness and irreso- 
lution, after having so nearly accom- 
plished my mission, and being almost 
ready to return to my home. Home! 
most blessed word in all the universe! 
How happy would I be were I within its 
sacred realm once more, but I feel as if 
I should never know its bliss again !” 

He was within half a mile of the 
cafion when a sudden turn in the trail 
brought him within a few feet of a most 
unexpected person. It was Leonora Cos- 
tello. She was sitting upon a rock with 
a look of anxious expectation upon her 
features, intently watching for his 
coming. 

“ Why, child, what in the world brings 
you here?” he asked, in a tone of aston- 
ishment, as she rose and came to meet 
him. 

“Senor, you carry money!” she an- 
swered, quickly. 

“ How do you know, child ?” he asked, 
startled that she should be aware of a 
fact which he supposed known only to 
himself. 

“How do you know that I carry 
money ?” he repeated, as she hesitated a 
moment before replying. 

“ Ah, Senor, if I were the only onewho 
knows it, far better would it be for you,” 
she said, glancing searchingly round as 
she spoke. “ You left Denver four days 
ago; you thought that your departure 
and your intentions were known only to 
yourself, but you see, Senor, that even 
I know all about it, and if you enter 
Corydon pass you will never come out 
alive !” 
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T stood in the window of the dirty 
little shop in the Place St. Etienne, 
in the midst of a strange jumble of porce- 
lain, miniatures, and other works of art, 
old and dingy, and seen through window- 
panes coated with the dirt of months. 
Something between a vase and a jug, it 
was mounted on a kind of rustic pedestal 
which seemed intended to represent a 
_ grass-grown mound and was guarded at 
the base by a flabby and spotted quadru- 
ped, presumably a dog. 

Charles Maynard, as he looked at it, 
decided that it was, without exception, 
the most hideous thing in the way of 
bric-d-bruc he had ever set eyes on. The 
prevailing hue was a muddy grayish 
white; and the petals of the flowers were 
painted in subdued tones of brown, slate, 
and drab. 

And yet on this monstrosity Charles 
continued to gaze with growing interest. 
He had suddenly caught sight of it as he 
was kicking his heels upon the stony and 
uneven pavement, whilst his mother and 
sisters were conscientiously inspecting the 
interior of the celebrated church which 
on the other side of the square lifted its 
weather-beaten towers against the bril- 
liant Continental sky. Charles, who was 
about as fond of old churches as of old 
china, had deserted his party at the third 
chapel when nine still remained to visit, 
and in this way had the good fortune, as 
he afterward esteemed it, to discover the 
work of art just described. 

He considered it for along time. It 
reminded him of somebody or sumething. 
Where had he seen it? Ah! Suddenly, 
in a flash, he remembered, and as he did 
so a remarkable change passed over him. 
Instead of being lJanguid and bored, he 
became alert and eager, his color rose, his 
eyes sparkled; he knit his brows and bit 
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his lip as if consulting with himself, and 
then suddenly strode into the shop. Not 
a living thing was visible in this chaos of 
second-hand furniture, darkness, and dust, 
so he rapped sharply with his walking. 
stick on the floor, and in answer to the 
summons there came forth a little, bent, 
gray-headed man, who looked older and 
dirtier than all his wares. 

“ Combeeum ?” cried Charles, pointing 
to the vase, with an economy of words 
which his knowledge of the language 
rendered advisable. 

“This vase, Monsieur ?” answered theold 
man, “this vase here. Ah! voila, Mon 
sieur, something of beauty, indeed.” And 
he lifted the vase tenderly with his grimy 
hands and gazed at it as if overwhelmed 
with admiration. 

“ Combeeum ?” repeated Charles. 

“You see here, Monsieur,” said the 
dealer, solemnly, “ an object which isnot 
every day encountered, which is not with 
facility to be acquired. That vase there! 
There are not many of its kind now in the 
world. They fabricate no longer marvels 
of this species. Monsieur, himself a com 
noisseur, perceives without doubt all that 
there is rare and exquisite in this che 
d’cuvre! Regard the flowers, Monsieur, 
and the herb and hoid ; above all, remark 
the dog.” 

“ Combeeum ?” cried Charles for the 
third time, accenting his question with 4 
another rap of his stick. 

“Well, Monsieur will believe easily 
that a fine morsel such as this does nd 
sell itself every day. I have already 
jected the offers of sums considerable 
enough. There.is even now a gentlemal 
of the neighborhood, great collectionneut, 
who desires enormously to possess it, and 
who has justoffered me for it five hundrel 
and fifty francs.” 
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This statement recalled Charles to a 
sense of what he was doing and of how 
badly he ‘was doing it. He recollected 
that a true china-hunter, like the one for 
whom he intended this treasure, would 
have asked the price of everything else in 
the shop first, and then noticed it at last 
merely by accident. He made a gallant 
attempt to regain his lost ground by say- 
ing, “ Bon jour,” and preparing to leave 
the shop, but the dealer barred his exit, 
entreating him to consider further the 
merits of this wonder. 

“ Trop cher,” cried Charles, resolutely, 
turning his eyes away. 

“How! too dear?” repeated the dealer, 
in amazement, and then followed a torrent 
of eloquence, of remonstrance, of pro- 
testation, of entreaty, during which 
Charle’s “trop cher” was repeated at re- 
gula? intervals, like minute guns. This 
unequally sustained duet lasted for #bout 
twenty minutes, at the end of which time 
Charles, having paid fifty francs, came 
forth triumphantly with the vase done up 
insome fragments of ragged paper and 
some ends of knotted string. 

That afternoon when his mother and 
sisters were preparing for the table-d’héte 
he escaped from the Hotel d’Angleterre 
with his parcel and made his way to a 
much less fashionable “ quartier.” He 


-sopped at a dreary looking house in a 


sunless impasse and groped his way up 
two flights of a narrow and ill-lighted 
staircase. 

“A la bonheur !” exclaimed the buxom 
and cheerful-looking bonne who opened 
thedoor. “This will serve to distract 
Monsieur, who at this moment is much 
anoyed. Figure to yourself that as he 
sets himself to clean a big bowl which he 
has just bought, a big green bowl with 
little beasts upon it, all the little beasts 
take themselves off for a walk in the 
water. It is this villainous Monsieur 
Baruch who has played him this trick. 
If it were me I would say some insolent 
things to this old rogue. I would tell 
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him to his face what I thought of 
him.” 

As she gave vent to these sentiments in 
a shrill and high-pitched voice, she led 
Charles through the barely furnished din- 
ing-room, where the table was laid for 
two, into the drawing-room beyond. 

Like nearly all the rooms Charles had 
seen during the last three weeks, it had 
a stained and polished floor, a marble 
mantel-piece, and on thata gilt clock and 
two gilt candelabras; but in addition to 
these ornaments china and faience in 
various forms and colors were massed 
rather than arranged on the tables, the con- 
soles, the piano—on every available place. 

In the centre of all stood an elderly 
gentleman with his coat off, his shirt- 
sleeves turned up, and a soapy tooth-brush 
in his hand, gazing with a moody brow at 
the base counterfeit of Palissy which had 
succumbed to the test of soap and water. 
The look he turned upon Charles was not 
one of very eager welcome. Mr. Lang- 
worthy was in no mood to entertain a 
young man who had called only the day 
before, who was always calling ; why, Mr. 
Langworthy could not imagine, for his 
ignorance of china was profound and his 
desire to enlighten it not as fervent as it 
ought to be. 

But Charles, quite undismayed by this 
chilly greeting, advanced, saying, “‘ Good 
afternoon, Mr. Langworthy, I think I 
have found the companion to your vase, 
the one with the dog, you know, on the 
table there ;” and as he spoke he tore the 
paper and string off and disclosed his 
treasure. Mr. Langworthy was so over- 
powered with surprise that he did not 
call out or even wince as Charles, clasp- 
ing this precious object round what might 
be regarded as its neck, set it down on 
the table as hastily as if it had been a 
common beer jug. He stood contemplat- 
ing it for a few minutes in silence. There 
was no need for him to compare it with its 
brother vase, for he knew every line and 
every shade of it by heart. 
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“Extraordinary !’ he exclaimed, “ex- 
traordinary! I have been hunting for 
this for the last three months in every 
shop between here and Bayeux. Where 
did you find it ?” 

And then Charles told the story of its 

discovery and begged Mr. Langworthy’s 
acceptance of it. Mr. Langworthy’s eyes 
glittered with delight, though he refused 
at first to rob his young friend of so price- 
less a gem; but when Charles explained 
that it had been bought expressly for him 
he thanked him and shook him heartily 
by the hand. More, much more; he 
asked him for the first time to dinner. 
_ “Caroline,” he called, “remove this 
rubbish. Bring me some clean water. 
Put another cover—Monsieur will dine 
with us!” 

“Good,” said Caroline, approvingly ; 
“and now I am off to fetch Mademoiselle 
from the pensionnat.” At which an- 
nouncement Charles’s heart gave a great 
jump. 

“What an exquisite piece of work it 
is!” cried Mr. Langworthy, with enthu- 
siasm, handling the vase with the tender 
and reverent touch of an amateur as he 
softly washed away the dirt from every 
lurk and crevice. “The grace, the ele- 
gance of it! Why is it we never can 
produce such things in these days? How 
wonderfully that bank is done! And the 
flowers, just look at the exquisite tints of 
the flowers, and then compare them with 
the crude colorsof modern china. As to 
the dog, he is perfect, simply perfect. I 
never saw its equal !” 

And with this last opinion at least 
Charles would have been able to agree 
had he been listening which, as too often 
happened when Mr. Langworthy held 
forth in this strain, he was not. He was 
looking at the clock and watching for the 
opening of the house-door and doing a 
little mental arithmetic, “ Five mioutes 
to walk to the pensionuat; five minutes 
to walk back—that makes ten minutes. 
She ought to be here directly.” 
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But neither Caroline nor her young 
mistress could travel quite as fast 4s 
Charles’s thoughts. It was full twenty 
minutes before he heard them arrive, and 
then Miss Langworthy did not come into 
the drawing-room. Caroline appeared 
first to announce that Monsieur was 
served, and it was only when they went 
into the dinjng-room that Charles at last 
saw the only object in Mr. Langworthy’s 
collection fur which he cared a sou. 

She was herself not unlike a piece of 
china of the finer sort; so transparent 
was her very fuir skin, so delicate its 
coloring, so bright the vivid blue of her 
eyes, and the golden brown of her hair, 
But there ended the list of her graces; 
her features were indifferent, she was no 
beauty. And yet there was a singular 
charm in her face which had impressed 
others besides Charles. Since contgasts 
are always bewitching it was probably 
that between the childish freshness of the 
face and the thoughtful sadness of its 
habitual expression. It was not the 
proper expression for sweet seventeen, 
but when parents are too young for their 
years it often follows that their children 
perforce become too old for theirs. 

As dinner progressed, Mr. Langworthy 
in high good humor described the valu- 
able addition Charles had just made to his 
collection, and Caroline, as she waited on 
them, offered her congratulations with 
her usual cordiality in spite of more than 
one sharp order to hold her tongue. 

“She is an intolerable chatterbox,’ 
cried Mr. Langworthy, angrily, “but 
she has’ her good points. She does not 
cook badly; she is honest; and above all 
she never touches the china. The maid 
we had before her presumed to dust it 
I never allow any one but myself to lays 
finger on it—myself and Marian, thatis; 
but Marian rarely finds time to attend to 
it. Marian does not care for china as! 
could wish. She prefers expensive le 
sons in music and languages. It is8 
great mistake, as I tell her. In England 
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pblue-stockings never godown. Insociety 
there she would find a little knowledge of 
china much more useful. Her piano 
strumming and her Italian will never 
help her to get married.” 

“ They will help me to get my living,” 
retorted Marian, with flaming cheeks. 

“ What nonsense you talk!” cried her 
father. “ When we have a collection in 
the other room which would fetch thou- 
sands any day at—” 

“ Monsieur Ferry, who demands to see 
Monsieur,” shouted Caroline, uncere- 
moniously from the door. “Eh! mon 
Dieu! these old merchants, why do they 
choose always the moment to arrive and 
derange the world at dinner, and I—” 

“Silence,” shouted Mr. Langworthy. 
“Admit Monsieur Ferry. I dare say 
Mr. Maynard will excuse me for a few 
minutes, Marian, my dear, if you will 
entertain him in the salon, while I see 
what Ferry has got for me.” 

Excuse him! Yes, certainly. 

Charles excused him, and also blessed M. 
Ferry for his well-timed visit. At last, 
for a little time, at least, he might have 
Marian al! to himself. 

At first Marian did not seem disposed 
to entertain him. She went and sat down 
at the open window, and resting her 
chin on her hand, looked straight before 
her with a downward curve on her tremu- 
lous lip. 

Her father’s words had hurt her, and 
had revived, as a little hurt will some- 
times do, many previous injuries, or, at 
least, injustices. 

“ Papa talks as if I robbed him to pay 
for my lessons, whilst, really, the money 
comes out of my dress allowance. That 
is why I have nothing to wear but this 
frightful old gown.” 

She was really thinking aloud rather 
than talking to Charles, and the fact that 
she could do so in his company showed 
how intimate those young people had 
managed to become in a fortnight, On 
Charles’s side there was this great advan- 
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tage, that he was the only person of her 
own age and of her own country whom 
she could speak to. Mr. Langworthy 
was indifferent to society, aud did not 
encourage people.to call. Noteverybody 
was as persistent as Charles, who, having 
made the acquaintance of the Lang- 
worthys by an accident, refused to be 
shaken off by any number of rebufis— 
from the father. 

“I think it is a very pretty gown,” said 
Charles, quite honestly. ‘ And it dvesn’t 
look old a bit.” ; 

“Not old? Pretty?” cried Marian, 
petulantly, repeating this unintentionally 
unsympathetic speech. “ But you—you 
admire anything—even that,” and she 
cast a disdainful glance at Charles’s 
present, which occupied a position of 
great dignity in the centre of the room. 

“I admire it?” cried Charles, indig- 
nant in his turn. “I never saw anything 
so hideous in my life. It’s the ugliest 
thing in your father’s collection.” 

And then Marian’s ill-humor vanished, 
as it often did, in a peal of laughter. 

“Oh! dear, oh! dear,” she said, when 
she had laughed till she was tired. “If 
papa could only hear you. And what a 
pretty description of your own present.” 

“Well, you don’t seem to think much 
of it yourself,” 

“No, I know I was very rude; I didn’t, 
mean to be so, but I was cross, horribly 
cross. Please forgive me.” 

And then she smiled on him—a sweet, 
bright smile ; and, in sign of reconcilia- 
tion, offered him her hand—a fine, snow- 
white hand, cool and smooth as a lily- 
petal. Charles would dearly have liked 
to touch its “ gelid sweetness” with his 
lips, but he refrained, from an instinctive 
feeling that to do so would be like taking 
advantage of her generosity ; so he only 
pressed it gently and reverently, while 
he flushed vividly with exquisite pleasure, 

“Ah,dear! How different it would 
all have been if mamma had lived,” she 
said, presently, again resting her arms 
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upon the window-ledge and looking wist- 
fully upward to where, above the sooty 
roofs opposite, the sky was taking a 
lovely shade of pink. “Everything 
would have been different—my gown, and 
my manners, and my whole life. How I 
wish we lived somewhere where we could 
see green leaves. I suppose you can ?— 
in your own home, I mean, in Leashire ?” 

“Well, rather! Why, we can see hardly 
anything else.” 

And then Charles went on to speak, as 
he was never loth to do, with her, at least, 
of the old Manor House with its lawns 
and sheltering woods, in the heart of one 
of England’s loveliest and leafiest coun- 
ties. 

“ How could any one leave such a place 
to come and stay here!” exclaimed 
Marian. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said 
Charles, fervently. “It was my mother 
and sisters who would come, and, as my 
father said he wasn’t up to traveling, I 
had to go with them. I was only just 
home from college too. I thought it was 
very hard lines ; but,” he added, in a 
lower and less steady tone, “ I’m awfully 
glad now that I did come.” 

But this observation passed unnoticed, 
for Marian was not looking at him, and 
only half attending to him. 

‘How tired I am,” she went on, mus- 
ingly, “of this dreary, unsettled life; 
always wandering about from one ugly 
set of rooms to another, hearing about 
nothing but china, seeing nobody but 
bric-d-brac merchants. How I wish I 
had a settled home somewhere.” 

Here Charles immediately perceived 
was the opening he had been watching 
and waiting for so long. Now was the 
time to offer her his heart and his hand, 
and, in the future, such a haven as she 
desired—the sweetest home, he faithfully 
believed, in the finest country in the 
world. Poor Charles! like many an 
older, wiser, and more eloquent suitor, he 
found his task when face to face to it 
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much more difficult than he thought, 
Twice he opened his lips to speak, but 
could not; his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth; he grew hot, he grew cold, 
All the time he could hear the sound of 
the muffled voices through the closed 
folding-doors, and the clock on tie mantel- 
piece ticking loudly the precious moments 
as they fled. If only Marian would have 
turned her face toward him or looked as 
if she saw anything nearer than that 
rose, slowly fading into chilly gray. He 
pretends that he had screwed his courage 
to the sticking place, and was just about 
to speak—though it is very, doubtful, for 
Charles Maynard always did daring 
things with a rush, or not at all; but, 
even as the first syllable trembled on his 
lips, the door flew open and Mr. Lang. 
worthy came hastily in. He held in his 
hand a piece of Dresden which he had 
just bought from Monsieur Ferry, and on 
which he now proceeded to deliver a long 
and instructive lecture. There was an 
end, Charles sadly perceived, to any 
chance of rational conversation. He 
suddenly remembered that he ought to be 
at the hotel by this time, and disconso- 
lately took his leave. His spirits rose, 
however, as he walked home under skies 
in which stars were beginning to twinkle, 
‘He felt sure that Marian did not dislike 
him—he dared to hope that she even 
liked him enough to accept him as her 
promised husband. He would see her 
again and make quite sure to-morrow. 
Ah! that slippery to-morrow that no 
man ever saw. 

When he reached the hotel, he passed 
from that still and balmy summer night 
into a scene of confusion and distress. 
His mother and sisters were packing their 
trunks, and weeping and wondering what 
had become of him. A telegram had ar- 
rived just after dinner to say that his 
father was dangerously ill. There was 
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and bustle were such, and so much de- 
volved on Charles, that hardly till they 
were all settled on the steamer, and the 
coast of France was vanishing in the 
distance, had he time to think of all he 
had ieft behind him. 

‘‘Never mind,” he reflected, “I will 
write to her.” 

At that very moment Mr. Langworthy 
was saying to Marian: 

“Let me see, to-day is Wednesday ; 
well, if you can manage your packing 
by that time, we might get off on Sat- 
urday next.” 

One bright summer day, fifteen years 
after this, a lady was walking across one 
of the Belgravian squares, carrying two 
small but clumsy paper parcels in her 
arms. This was not the only unseemly 
item in her appearance in such a place, 
at such aseason. Her black gown and 
bonnet looked worn and dingy, her shoes 
were evidently far from new, her gloves 
were carefully mended at the finger tips; 
and yet she did not look vulgar. 

She stopped at one of the biggest 
houses in the square, before whose open 
door waited a victoria and two saddle- 
horses. Two pretty girls, both exquisitely 
dressed, one for aride, the other for a 
drive, came tripping’ down the steps. 
They nodded carelessly to the shabby 
lady, observing her inelegant burden with 
a supercilious lift of their beautiful eye- 
brows. The butler in their rear deputed 
one of the four powdered giants who at- 
tended him to conduct this lowly visitor 
to the morning-room, where Mrs. Anstey 
was.seated before a writing-table covered 
with letters, circulars, and papers of 
various kinds. 

“Sit down for a few minutes, Miss 
Langworthy,” said Mrs. Anstey, with- 
out looking round, “I must finish this 
letter before I can attend to anything 
else.” 

Miss Langworthy obeyed gladly. She 
was tired with her hot walk, which the 
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parcels had not made more agreeable, and 
having placed them carefully on a table 
she was thankful to rest in this large, 
lofty, shaded room and be fanned by the 
scented breeze which came floating over 
the flowers in the great stone balcony. 
Meantime Mrs. Anstey wrote rapidly on. 
She was a very active woman who under- 
took, and got through, too, a great deal 
of work, chiefly philanthropic. The letter 
she was now finishing was one of a large 
number of similar appeals for contribu- 
tions in aid of a charitable institution she 
herself directed. 

“At last!” she said, with a sigh of relief 
as she fastened and addressed the enve- 
lope. “Now, Miss Langworthy, I sup- 
pose you got my note and understand that 
we shall not want your services any 
longer. The children are going out of 
town—in fact, we are all leaving town 
sooner than we had intended. Haveyou 
brought your account? Oh! this is it; 
let me see—three guineas! Three dozen 
lessons in French and music at a guinea 
the dozen. Threeguineas! I didn’t un- 
derstand it was a guinea the dozen, Miss 
Langworthy. I thought your charge was 
a pound.” 

“T usually charge a guinea for a dozen 
lessons.” 

“For grown-up pupils, perhaps ;- but I 
think a pound is quite enough for children 
under twelve.” 

Miss Langworthy did not see the force 
of this reasoning, but she succumbed all 
the same with that feebleness of spirit 
which is apt to be engendered by over- 
working and under-feeding. She scratched 
out the objectionable figure, and signed 
and receipted the paper as Mrs. Anstey 
counted out three golden coins from her 
fat purse. 

Then Miss Langworthy, her white face 
growing suddenly pink, said: 

“You said the other day you wanted a 
good specimen of Dachtsburg ware toadd 
to your collection of faience. I have 
brought two vases to show you; they are 
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Dachtsburg, and I believe they are very 
good,” 

“TI did say something about it,” replied 
Mrs. Anstey, cautiously, as Miss Lang- 
worthy unpacked the vases. “It is Mr. 
Anstey who wants them.” 

“Are they yours?” she asked, after she 
had lifted them, and scrutinized them, and 
examined their marks. 

“Yes, but I wish—I cannot afford to 
keep them any longer. I should be glad 
to sell them.” 

“Tshould thinkso. They must be very 
much in your way. How much do you 
expect to get for them?” 

“One dealer told me they might fetch 
about five or six guineas.” 

“Absurd! They are worth nothing 
like that. I don’t mind, as you have got 
the children on nicely and seem to want 
the money, I don’t mind giving you three 
pounds for them.” 

Miss Langworthy felt that it was too 
little, but knew nobody who was likely to 
give more or even as much immediately, 
when she required the money, so she ac- 
cepted the offer. As she did so she laid 
her slender, badly gloved hand on the 
vase nearest to her with a touch which to 
anattentive observer might have appeared 
almost caressing, and she stooped, as Mrs. 
Anstey turned to open the drawer where 
she had replaced her purse, she stooped 
and kissed this specimen of Dachtsburg. 
It was an impulsive movement for which 
she blushed the moment after it was com- 
mitted, and yet it was not more absurd 
than the homage we pay to all symbols of 
which this was one. For in her rainy life 
there had been just three weeks’ summer, 
hardly recognized as summer till it was 
gone, and this was all that seemed left 
of it. 

“Good morning, Miss Langworthy. If 
wecomo up in the winter, I dare say we 
shall want you again,” said Mrs. Anstey, 
in high good humor over her bargain. 


Charles Maynard was a young man who 
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was always giving his friends surprises: 
sometimesagreeable, sometimes very much 
the reverse; but it was difficult if not im. 
possible to. foretell what he would do, 
Who, for instance, could have expected 
that he would have behaved as he did on 
the death of his poor father who had made 
such asad muddle of his affairs that it 
was found there was barely enough left to 
pay the jointure of his widow and the 
portions of his daughters? A friend of 
the family offered Charles a place in the 
(Indian) house of Messrs. Heccie & 
Brothers, but no one hoped for a moment 
that he would takeit. He detested every 
country but England, he detested an in- 
door life, he detested office work; and 
yet, acknowledging that there was nothing 
else to be done, Charles not only accepted 
the situation but did so well in it that fif- 
teen years later he returned to England 
rich enough to pay off the mortgage and 
resume possession of the family place. 
His family had but one regret, and that 
was that he had come back so soon. Had 
he only waited about eight or ten years 
longer he might have acquired a really 
considerable fortune. ‘“ Yes, and a liver 
into the bargain,” Charles grimly made 
answer to such representations. “No, 
thank you, I wouldn’t have had another 
year of that climate and that life for any 
number of millions. I’ve got what I 
wanted, though I’ve paid dear enough for 
that, I consider. I can live on the old 
place.” 

Certainly, so he could, ‘after a fashion, 
but not after that fashion in which people 
like to live now in such places. 

“Tt will rather interfere with his mar 
riage prospects,” said his aunt, Mrs, Hey- 
wood, the only female relative at hand to 
attend to them, for his sisters and his 
mother, too, were wooed and married and 
settled, some in other counties, and some 
in other countries. 

“We shall have to be content with a 
good deal less than we might have done. 
It is useless to talk of Miss Cheriton. So 
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like Maria to suggest it! Is it likely a 
girl with her prospects, and a girl who is 
looked upon as a beauty, too, is going to 
be satisfied with a poorsquire! We can- 
| not have everything. We must do with- 
: out either looks or youth or family. 
| Money, of course, is indispensable.” 
| In this sensible frame of mind Mrs. 
Heywood set forth to review the resources 
of the neighborhood and was not long in 
making her selection—the eldest Miss 
Anstey. “She is very pretty and very 
accomplished and altogether very nice,” 
she wrote to her sister. ‘The wonder to 
me is that she has not gone off already. 
Mr. Anstey rather frightens people, I 
think ; his vulgarity is something dread- 
ful; but I am sure there is nothing to be, 
said against poor Mrs. Anstey. She is 
really a very good creature and so liberal 
with her money. She sent me ten pounds 
the other day for our organ fund. Of 
course, the business does not sound 
as well as a merchant’s, but nothing 
seems to matter in society now. They 
will jump at Charles, for family and not 
money is what they want. I don’t see 
that he could do better.” 

“ Let us hope,” thought some of the less 
sanguine members of the family, “that he 
will do as well.” “Be careful of one 
thing,” his mother wrote from Venice, in 
answer to this letter, “don’t say anything 
to Charles about your intentions.” 

“ Of course not,” said Mrs. Heywood, 
but she did not take much trouble to con- 
ceal these intentions, no doubt trusting, 
with very good reason, to Charles’s almost 
infantile simplicity in such matters. 

He, indeed, saw nothing to call for ex- 
planation in the constant goings and com- 
ings which now ensued between his own 
house, where his aunt had temporarily 
taken up her abode with him, and Tufton 
Park, the splendid residence of the An- 
steys. Hethought the Ansteys came over 
for the various reasons they at various 

. times assigned, to see how Mrs, Heywood 
had arranged the long corridor or the 
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drawing-room, to consult her about the 
Fancy Fair or the Choral Festival, or 
what not; and he thought his aunt re- 
turned these visits so assiduously bent on 
similar and equally pressing business. He 
wished she had not always made such a 
point of his driving her over in the phae- 
ton, for he was very busy planting here 
and cutting down there and otherwise 
pruning and polishing his newly regained 
treasure, but he was in such a happy hu- 
mor at being free and at home once more 
that he was ready to do anything or go 
anywhere—within the United Kingdom— 
that he wasasked to. Once there, indeed, 
it seemed difficult to get away; but Tufton 
Park was not a bad place to while away 
asummer’s day in. The magnificence of 
the furnishing did not impress Charles, 
nor did he admire as he ought to have 
done the pictures and the china, but the 
tennis lawns he confessed were simply per- 
fect, and he gazed with deep delight on 
the billowing woodland and grassy slopes 
of the park that dipped slowly toward 
the valley where the water-meadows slum- 
bered and the little streams glittered in 
the sunlight. They could see thissmiling 
picture from the seat under the limes 
where Miss Anstey and Charles used to sit 
and rest between the single-hand games 
she used to wage so brilliantly with him, 
and his eyes never failed to grow tender 
as they rested on it. 

“It is so green, so beautifully green,” 
was the cuckoo cry of this traveler from a 
thirsty land. 

Miss Anstey agreed heartily with him, 
as she did in everything, but she was 
somewhat perplexed by the remark. 

“T fancy sometimes,” she confided to 
her mother, “ that Mr. Maynard is a little 
off his head. What do you think he is 
always saying when we are out in the 
tennis-grounds? He looks round and 
says everything is so green. Whatcould 
grass and trees be except green, I should 
like to know.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Anstey. “ He 
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may be eccentric; all the old Leashire 
families are, but he certainly is not mad. 
No doubt he sees how much better our 
lawns are kept than hisown. They don’t 
water them enough in dry weather. I 
suppose they haven’t got gardeners 
enough.” 

So next time Miss Anstey responded to 
his exclamation by saying thatshe thought 
the tennis-lawn at Elmswood Manor 
lovely, too, and so shady. 

“ Yes, they are alllovely,” said Charles, 
absently toying with his racket and look- 
ing musingly before him. ‘There is 
nothing so lovely anywhere as these Eng- 
lish places, if people only knew.” 

“You did not like India, did you?” 
said Miss Anstey, with her usual eager 
interest in his feelings and doings. 

“No, I hated it, and hated my life, and 
the work, too. How I got on as I did, I 
don’t know. I am not clever at that kind 
of work, nor at any other I know of, for 
the matter of that. I suppose it was 
sheer plodding; I can plod when I’ve 
made up my mind, andI did. It was a 
weary grind, and this is the first real holi- 
day I have had for fifteen years. I am 
enjoying it almost as much as I used to 
enjoy my holidays when I was a boy; 
more, I think, for at any rate I did not 
go to school in India.” 

This was an unusually communicative 
speech for Charles, who hardly ever spoke 
about himself; but he was sensitive to 
kindness and sympathy, especially from 
women, of whose society, among other 
good things, he had been for a long time 
stinted. He had little penetration of 
character, though he was difficult to 
please. He had not quite liked Miss 
Anstey at first ; even now she occasionally 

jarred on him, in what way he. could not 
explain; but how many imperfections 
will not constant and almost deferential 
attention cover, especially in a very 
pretty girl. 

“T am sure there is no place like Eng- 
land,” she cried, with enthusiasm. ‘I 
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never care for going abroad like mamma 
and Clara. I like everything English— 
even the weather. Some people say it is 
changeable, but—” 

Patter, patter came the sound of drops 
overhead. The sky had clouded over and 
it was raining sharply. 

“‘ And a good thing, too,” said Charles, 
stoutly, quite undismayed by this illus- 
tration of her very praiseworthy speech. 
“ There is nothing one gets sick of so soon 
as everlasting blue sky and sunlight,” 

Miss Anstey proposed that, till this 
charming variation was over, they should 
go indoors, so they strolled through the 
window door close at hand into the morn- 
ing-room, where they found Mrs. Anstey 
exhibiting her latest purchases in the 
way of knick-knacks and bric-d-brac to 
Mrs. Heywood. These ladies, however, 
shortly withdrew to the adjoining room, 
leaving the young people in possession of 
the smallerand more comfortable one. It 
was full of old china and fresh flowers, 
and a wood fire flickered brightly on the 
polished tiled hearth. 

“ Another good thing about the English 
climate,” said Charles, resting his arm on 
the mantelpiece, “‘is that it is hardly ever 
too hot to have a fire.” 

“T love a fire,” said Miss Anstey, who 
had thrown herself in a very pretty atti- 
tude into a deep armchair in face of him. 
“T would always have one on the hottest 
days.” 

Charles turned his kindly gaze from 
the flaming logs to her upturned face, and 
said in perfect good faith : 

“T think we agree in a good many 
things.” 

“ Indeed we do,” said Miss Anstey, fer- 
vently. She raised toward him, as she 
spoke, two brilliant brown eyes; then, 
with a slightly conscious air, dropped them 
till only the lashes were to be seen, look- 
ing very dark and silken against the 
warm soft cheek they shaded. Charles 
gave a little sigh, and Miss Anstey ex- 
perienced a sensation like that of the 
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fisherman who feels the first tug at his 
line. 

And yet that sigh belonged not so much 
to her as to somebody or something she 
had suddenly reminded him of, something 
which was gone forever. England was 

‘ restored to him, his old home was restored to 
him, but“ the tender grace of a day that was 
gone,” he might have thought had he ever 
read poetry, could nevercome back to him. 

The old, the only love, where was she 
now? But what did it matter, seeing she 
never was and never could be his, as he 
had told himself over and over again, on 
lonely evenings and quiet Sunday morn- 
ings when her image came stealing across 
his fancy. But now it occurred to him 
for the first time that perhaps, according 
to the proverb about a loaf and no bread, 
it might be as well, seeing the greater 
happiness was unattainable, to accept the 
lesser and be thankful. Because he could 
not have the companionship he once had 
hoped for, should he remain solitary all 
his life? Even the old Manor House 
might be dreary in time to come, un- 
cheered by the smiles of women and the 
voices of children. Perhaps this bright 
girl who seemed so kindly disposed toward 
him might— 

Miss Anstey was right, it was a critical 
moment. 

“ Do you think,” he began, in a tone 
different to any in which he had yet 
spoken to her, “do you think—” 

Then he paused. 

The pause was so long that Miss Anstey 
at last ventured to look up. His eyes 
staring as if he had seen a ghost were 
fixed not on her, but on something beyond 
her, He moved, he strode past her, he 
went up to a whatnot in the corner, laden 
with vases and figurines, and, looking 
steadfastly down at it, exclaimed : 

“Where did you get this ?” 

Oh! lame,oh! unexpected, oh! disap- 
pointing conclusion. 

“ This’ was a piece of old china, or to 

speak more correctly, faience ; a vase with 
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a wreath of flowers round it and a dog on 
the pedestal, one, in fact, of the two which 
Mrs. Anstey had bought not so very long 
before from Miss Langworthy. 

About twenty minutes later Miss An- 
stey went into the big drawing-room at 
the further end of which her mother and 
Mrs. Heywood were still busily convers- 
ing. 

“Where is Mr. Maynard?” said Mrs. 
Anstey ; “tea is just coming in.” 

“Mr. Maynard has gone,” said Miss 
Anstey, calmly. “He begged you to ex- 
cuse his waiting to say good-bye. He was 
afraid he would be late for his train.” 

“His train!” cried Mrs. Heywood. 

“He said he would send the phaeton 
back for you, Mrs. Heywood.” 

“O yes!” said Mrs. Heywood, recover- 
ing herself admirably, “ I forgot all about 
his going to London. Those tiresome 
lawyers.” 

And she drank her tea and ate cake 
and chatted away with more than Spar- 
tan self-command till the phaeton re- 
turned, though all the time she was sick 
at heart with the irresistible conviction 
that this wild move of Charles’s meant 
that her plans were overthrown for- 
ever. 

“What on earth have you done?” 
asked Mrs. Anstey, angrily, directly she 
had gone. 

“ Nothing. I always thought Mr. May- 
nard was cranky. He was just going to 
propose, I know he was, when all of a 
sudden he stopped and began asking 
about these vases you got from Miss 
Langworthy.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, I told him. He wanted her 
address, and everything. I thought he 
didn’t care for china. Then he said he 
must go to London by the 5.30, and off 
he went,” 

“ You’ve made a nice mess of it some- 
how.” : 

“Tt was all the fault of those beastly 
old vases,” said Miss Anstey. 
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“Don’t talk such nonsense,” said her 
mother, sharply. 

But it was not such nonsense after all. 

The rain was over when Charles reached 
his journey’s end, the sky was clear, and 
a radiant sunset transfigured the whole 
city and even that dull unlovely street to 
which he had been directed. The room 
into which he was shown, a room on the 
ground-floor, dark and dank and ugly, 
filled him with dismay to begin with. 
Was this the hole where she lived? No, 
as it happened it was not. She could not 
afford both a sitting-room and a bed- 
room; she was only allowed the use of 
this, by special favor, to take her dinner 
and receive visitors in. Charles did not 
take a seat as he had been invited to 
whilst he waited for her appearing, but 
paced the room in feverish impatience. It 
might have been supposed that at the close 
of fifteen years of separation, a few 
minutes more or less was no very great 
matter; nor would it have been but for 
the merest trifle. If Charles had been 
questioned a few days, nay a few hours 
before and had answered truly, he would 
have declared with that self-insight so 
common amongst mortals that his love 
fur Marian, though it could never die till 
he himself did, had subsided into a steady 
but tranquil regard very becoming in a 
man whose face was turned toward forty. 
All the old eagerness and excitement was 
left behind on the sunny side of thirty. 
So he would have said yesterday, and be- 
hold him to-day seized and caught up 
and swept away by a wave of feeling as 
passionate, nay, more passionate, than any 
that had moved him at twenty. It was 
the old delft vase which had worked this 
miracle, this apparent miracle; for it had 
only roused, not created all this vehement 
feeling, as the mést insignificant things in 
the world, a scent, a song, a flower ora 
ribbon, have often power to do. 

And, after all, the fact that Marian 
Langworthy was still unmarried and now 
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close at hand gave him no reason to hope 
for anything morethan meeting her again, 
but this enchanting prospect so wholly 
absorbed him, he had no thought for any. 
thing beyond it. 

He had sense enough to remind himself 
that he was not about to see the girl he. 
had parted from fifteen years ago. She; 
might be altogether different now: fat in- 
stead of slender, withered instead of 
blooming. But these prosaic consider- 
ations did not affect him very much. 

“She will have the same look in her 
eyes,” he thought, “she will have the 
same voice. It will be the same Marian 
in spite of everything.” 

The door opened and she came in. 
Charles’s face was turned from the light, 
so that she had taken two or three steps 
toward him before she distinguished that 
he was not the complete stranger she ex- 
pected to see, and he in the meantime had 
ample opportunity to notice in what way 
and how much she was altered. The 
change was quite different from any for 
which he had prepared himself. She was 
not fat; alas, no, of that her worst enemy 





could not accuse her, and if she was with- 
ered it was like the withering of a flower 
that fades in its prime for lack of sun- 
light. Indeed this poor human plant had 
had little of that for a long time, and 
under a long strain of adversity her 
strength was givipg way. Often in ro- 
mance, very rarely in real life, is ill- 
health becoming. It usually hollows the 
cheek and accentuates the imperfections 
of the outline, dulls if it does not dis- 
color the skin, and so lines the face as 
to alter even its expression. 

Such had been its work on Marian. 
Let us be brave and facethe truth. This old 
love was, as Charles had foreseen, visibly 
and unmistakably herself, but she was 
worn, she was haggard, she was so plain as 
tobealmost ugly. Oh! if Miss Anstey could 
but have seen her, how she would have 
laughed sucha rival toscorn. But shewould 
have deceived herself, for at sight of this 
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poor wan face Charles’s love did not falter 
no, not for a moment, for it was at white 
heat, when all human affections merge 
into something like the one we rank the 
highest. Charles forgot at this instant, 
almost as entirely as her mother might 
have done, whether she were pretty or 
ugly, and saw only with such yearning as 
her mother might have felt the marksshe 
bore of long suffering and privation, and 
remembering that all this need never 
have been, he caught hold of her hands 
in his and cried out : 

“Oh! why did yeu not answer my 
letter ?” 

Mrs. Heywood was right; in some 
things Charles was very like a child. 

Marian gave a little ery and sank into 
a chair. 

She was bewildered by her sudden re- 
cognition of Charles, which his extra- 
ordinary mode of introducing himself did 
not render less startling. But how like 
the old Charles Maynard it was! As she 
thought of it, the sense of the ludicrous, 
which neither time nor sorrow had yet 
dulled, got the uppermost in that whirl of 
emotion into which she had so unexpect- 
edly been plunged, and, after looking for 
afew moments as if she were going to 
faint, she burst out laughing instead. 

“What are you laughing at?” said 
Charles, much in the same way in which 
fifteen years ago, he used to ask the same 
question when Marian was laughing at 
something ludicrous he had unconsciously 
done or said. It was, to tell the truth, 
rather dangerous laughing, and in a wo- 
man of less self-control might have ended 
in loud crying. Indeed there were at 
last tears, not altogether of mirth, in Miss 
Langworthy’s eyes.. She wiped them 
away, as she straightened herself with a 
quick movement as if inwardly as well as 
outwardly drawing herself together, and 
said : 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Maynard ; 
your manner was so abrupt that—” 

But Charles, frowning, waved aside this 
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composed and conventional address with 
a gesture of impatience—the impatience 
of a creature in sharp pain. 

“ Why do you call me Mr. Maynard? 
Why don’t you answer my question?” 

He was altered certainly, as well he 
might be. His hair was not so brown, 
his face was much browner, he looked 
quite fifteen years older, and yet he was 
at this instant so like his old boyish self 
that Marian felt asif time had retraced 
his steps and carried her back to youth 
and happiness. 

“Why did you not answer my letter? 
You might have written me a few lines, 
even if it was only to say no, to whatI 
asked. If you wouldn’t have me for a 
husband, you might have let me be your 
friend. You promised once I might be 
that. And for years I have had plenty— 
I have been spending more on myself than 
I need have, and you, all this time—you 
have been slaving and—” 

He stopped short with a curious little 
hoarse catch in his voice, and, turning 
away from her, walked toward the 
window. 

A minute afterward she was standing 
at his elbow, and the light touch of her 
fingers upon his arm made him turn, and 
show the wet eyes of which he was 
ashamed. 

She was not laughing now. The blue 
eyes so close to his own glowed witha 
strange light of which he hardly under- 
stood the full meaning. It was not love 
altogether, not just then. It was that. 
flash of triumph with which we learn 
once or twice in a lifetime, if we are for- 
tunate, that there are some hearts the 
years cannot alter, the world cannot spoil. 

“T never received any letter from you,” 
she said, in the softest tones of that voice 
which Charles had rightly divined would 
be as sweet as ever. 

“Didn’t get my letter? I addressed it 
all right, I am certain,” said Charles, in 
his matter-of-fact fashion. 

“T never received your letter.” 
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Then a sudden inspiration seized him, 
and catching the hand upon his arm, he 
cried : 

“If you had got my letter, Marian, 
what would you have answered?” 

“Oh! what does that matter now?” 
she said, reddening. 

“Tt is never too late to mend,” said 
Charles, joyously. ‘‘ Would you have 
had me then, Marian? Will you have 
me now ?” 


“It might have been worse,” said 
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Charles’s mother, speaking of his mar. 
riage; “for, though she has been a gov- 
erness, she is of fairly good family, and 
has some very nice connections, who have 
been quite attentive to her since her en- 
gagement. But what Charlotte means 
when she writes that the whole thing was 
brought about by a piece of Dachtsburg 
ware which Charles took a fancy to I 
cannot imagine, for, if there was one 
thing which dear Charles was always more 
ignorant about and disliked more than 
anything else, it was old china.” 





N UNEXPECTED AIDE-DE- 

CAMP. The following anecdote of 
the great Duke of Wellington was related 
by his friend and biographer, Dr. Gleig, 
late Chaplain-General. On the field of 
Waterloo the Duke was sitting on his 
charger, watching the progress of the bat- 
tle. His aides-de-camp were all away on 
different errands, when a little man on a 
rough pony rode up to him and, touching 
his hat, said, “ Please, sir, any orders for 
Todd & Morrison?” The Duke replied, 
“No; but will you do me a service?” 
The little man assented with great pleas- 
ure. “Go,” said the Duke, “to that 
officer ””—pointing him out—* and tell 
him to ‘refuse a flank.’” The little man 
rode off and duly and safely executed his 
commission. He then returned to the 
Duke and told him he had done what he 
wanted. The Duke thanked him and said 
that perhaps some day he might be able 
to do him a service in return. The little 
man touched his hat and rodeoff. Years 
afterward the Duke rode into the city, 
and, stopping at the door of the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Todd & Morrison, in- 
quired if there was any one in their em- 
ploy who had acted as their agent in 
Flanders at the time of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. Inquiry was made, and it was 
found that the little man was still on their 
staff, and on the premises at the time. 





The Duke asked to be allowed to see him: 
The little man came. The Duke asked if 
he remembered the incident above related. 
“Yes—perfectly, sir!” was the reply. 
“Are you comfortable?” asked the Duke. 
“Yes, sir—fairly so; but I am getting 
old, have a wife and family, and shall not 
be able to keep my present position much 
longer.” The Duke put down the man’s 
name and address and rode away. In a 
few days’ time the man received a missive 
from “‘ F.-M. the Duke of Wellington,” 
appointing him to a sinecure office, with 
emolument sufficient to provide for him 
and his to the end of his days. 





CHILDREN. Chikdren are the salva- 
tion of the race. They purify, they 
elevate, they stir, they instruct, they 
console, they reconcile, they gladden us, 
They are the ozone of human life, in- 
spiring us with hope, rousing us to whole- 
some sacrifice. If, in the faults which 
they inherit, they show us the worst of 
ourselves, and so move us to a salutary 
repentance, they also stimulate our finer 
qualities. They cheat us of weary care; 
they preach to us, not so much by their 
lips as by their innocence ; their questions 
set us thinking, and to better purpose 
than the syllogisms of philosophers ; their 
helplessness makes us tender ; their loveli- 
ness surprises us into pure joy. 

















ON VALENTINE’S DAY. 


‘() MISS PATTEN! your birthday 
comes on the same day as mine. 
The same day of the month, I mean,” 
amended the speaker, hastily. ‘The 
14th of February,Saint Valentine’s Day. 
Did it have anything to do with their 
naming you? They called me Valeria— 
Valerie, you know—and that was the rea- 
son, though I always thought Valerie 
Priest an oddcombination. And do let me 
ask, please, how you celebrate ?” 

Miss Patten, behind her dainty tea- 
tray, just as dainty in its way as Miss 
Priest’s own table, although Miss Priest 
was an heiress and Miss Patten only the 
quiet, middle-aged woman who did her 
plain sewing, smiled, hesitated, and then 
answered : 

“Well, no; I think they would proba- 
bly have called me - Vandelia, anyway. 
The name had always been in the family, 
and I was the eldest daughter at home. 
So your birthday is Valentine’s Day, too? 
Iwant to know. It is an odd day for a 
birthday.” 

“But it isn’t our fault, and we can’t 
help it,” rejoined the younger maiden, 
whimsically, brushing an infinitesimal 
crumb from the silky dark-green cloth of 
her tailor-made gown. 

“The trouble is, every one knows about 
it, now. I wish they would forget it. But 
I've always celebrated it in some special 
festivity. I guess I have had some sort of 
aparty every birthday since I was sixteen, 
he-ide those they made for me before. 
There has been quite a variety, I assure 
you. Once ’twas just a tea-party for some 
fewof the friends I cared most for. Once 
twas a Valentine party, and very gay; 
once we had a kettle-drum, and oncea 
large, grand reception. But there was a 
good deal of sameness about them,” and 
the young lady sighed wearily, as if her 
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brilliant record as “a society woman” 
were not asource of serenest satisfaction, 
after all. ‘They were nice, of course, 
but one tires of such things, and one 
wishes sometimes there were a way to 
break off from it all, or get out of it alto- 
gether. But you haven’t told me about 
your birthday festivities, and I do want to 
hear.” 

“ How do you know I have any?” re- 
turned the other, laughing. “I don’t, of 
course, not of the sort youmean. When 
I was a girl at home they used to keep it 
forme. We lived away down East, on 
the line between Maine and New Hamp- 
shire,onafarm. But I came away from 
home at twenty, and it’s been only a few 
years—eight, I think, this spring—that 
I’ve had a home of my own, or stayed in 
it.” 

“And now ?” 

“Now, well, I keep them for other 
folks, trying to make some one else a 
little happier or more comfortable some 
way. You make me tell, Miss Priest, and 
it isn’t fair,” laughing and coloring in 
some confusion at seeming to recount 
thus her good deeds, but going on again 
presently rather hurriedly, “Since it is 
my birthday, and I am here, I'd like to 
feel that the world was no poorer and no 
sadder for my being in it. And Valen- 
tine’s Day makes a good excuse. I’ve not 
always had anything to give away, and 
perhaps I appreciate it now. And I really 
enjoy it best that way.” 

“ How nice of you,” said the other, ad- 
miringly. “No, thank you, I couldn’t 
possibly eat any more honey, nor another 
roll, though they are delicious. I must 
have your recipe. No, nor any more of 
your nice sponge-cake. Your tea has 
been delightful, Miss Patten, and I’m very 
grateful. And I think the storm is over. 
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It was just a squall, but how furious. Yes, 
the stars are coming out. I'll not wait 
for the carriage, I’m not timid.” _ Then, 
as she took her hostess’ hand in parting, 
having slipped herself into a rich, fur- 
lined cloak that represented more money 
than Miss Patten’s whole yearly income, 
plain sewing included, she said again, 
“Good-bye, dear Miss Patten. I shall 
see you again, and remember, you’re to 
return this visit.” 

And Miss Patten’s unwonted visitor, 
caught on Pine Street in a sudden Janu- 
ary squall, and forced to accept her cheer- 
ful hospitality, was gone. 

And Miss Patten went back to put 
away her delicate old china, to fold her 
best damask table-cloth, spotless and al- 
most crumbless still, in its pristine creases, 
to count and lay aside her thin, real silver 
teaspoons and to place on hersewing-table 
the monthly rose and the spray of helio- 
trope which she had cut and placed in a 
slender vase to grace her tea-table. 

And when she went to straighten the 
parlor, where her chance guest had 
waited while she got supper ready, it 
was five o’clock when the squall came up, 
and almost her supper time, she found the 
great, leathern-covered family Bible that 
had descended to herself as the oldest 
living child, moved a little from its 
place, where Miss Priest had been look- 
ing at it. 

And she sat down, the book upon her 
lap, to turn once more the yellowed leaves 
that held the family records. 

The most of them were written in her 
father’s own quaintly precise penmanship, 
the last two or three, of his death, and the 
marriage and death that came afterward, 
in a more modern hand, betraying where 
younger fingers had taken up thestory of 
life. Her quiet tears dropped on the 
fading lines, and she sat a long time in 
silence, yet not alone, for out of the past 
came one and another and another loved 
one, in the furm her faithful memory gave 
to each, and kept vigil with her. 
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Next morning, over her solitary cup of 
coffee, she wondered what recollections 
could bring that shadow across Valerie 
Priest’s beautiful face, when she had 
spoken of her birthday at St. Valentine, 
and the merry-making connected there. 
with. She, Vandelia Patten, spinster, had 
had her romance, long since folded away 
forever. Her soldier-love had died in a 
Southern prison. “He had sent her one 
valentine from a Southern city. She keptit 
with his letters and the Bible he had 
carried and used, which had been sent 
back to her with his last message. By 
and by she would go and look at them, 
and handle them reverently—for death 
as well as love had hallowed them—and 
feel again how that their love, linked to 
that Eternal Love in which they both 
believed, outlasted death and time, and 
would outlastthem. ‘“ The holiest of all 
holidays are those kept by ourselves in 
silence, and apart. The secret anniver- 
saries of the heart.’’ 

Two heurs later, Valerie Priest sat at 
her breakfast-table, a little paler and 
more sober than usual, her mother 
thought. There were only those two, and 
the mother was frail and gentle and re 
tiring, yet very wise, as mothers are wont 
to be, and observant of everything that 
concerned her only child. 

She was wondering, now, what the girl 
was planning or considering or remember 
ing, to make her so strangely silent and 
absent; and what had kept her awake 
all night, as revealed by the dark circles 
around her eyes. 

But she did not ask about that, only: 

“ Well, Vallie, have you decided about 
the birthday? Or will you have, as you 
said, a Twelfth-night party instead? And 
isn’t it time we were attending to thing 
in either event? And the little wet 
room we were to have for afternoon teas 
hasn’t been re-furnished yet. We might 
go out this morning, it’s so bright. And 
I must look after some of my old womel 
a little. The cold weather we hav 
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“Yes, I know I’ve been perverse and 





had makes a vast difference with them 
all.” 

“Mother, I’m not going to have any 
party at allthis year. Just think how 
old I am getting! I ought to have out- 
grown them long ago. Besides, it’s too 
much work, and doesn’t pay. The west 
room is well enough asit is. We don't 
need it, do we? Let’s just ‘make be- 
lieve’ we weren’t in society at all, and 
didn’t have to do any of these things. 
But we'll have out the carriage, and I'll 
gowith you to look afterthe poor woman, 
and to hunt up that family Dr. Lenox 
told us of yesterday, and the crippled girl 
his-wife spoke of, you know.” 

“Just as you choose, dear. Only are 
you sure you won’t have the Valentine 
party ?” 

“Very sure. You were wishing you 
had more money to give away this winter. 
We'll take what such an affair would have 
cost and use it in‘ that way—turn it into 
homely valentines and.send them where 
they’re most needed, in the shape of coal 
and flour, flannel, and doctor’s calls, beef, 
and blankets.” 

So the fashionable world of Frances- 
town missed what had promised to be one 
of the events of the season, and missed, 
too, one of its favorites from many a 
gathering during the next few weeks. To 
the inquiries of her acquaintances Valérie 
vouchsafed little explanation, to herself 
she said : . 

“Tf my life is, and ot course it must be, 
a lonely or at least a solitary one, it need 
not and shall not be altogether a loveless 
life. There is some joy in making others 
glad. Or, at least one ought not, with 
youth and health and means, withhold 
what is here to give or deny herself even 
to the world’s great need. I’ve been 
‘ministered unto’ long enough. I am 
thankful God has given me something 
with which to minister to others, with 
which to serve Him in His suffering 
ones, 
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thrown away my happiness. It was will- 
fulness rather than selfishness that made 
me oppose John Haverlock, so far as I 
did oppose him in his plans. But I was 
proud of him all the time, though he 
didn’t know it. I’m proud of him now. 
Far apart as we are, I should like some- 
time to feel myself kin to him in deed 
and spirit—breathing the same atmos- 
phere, if I could, by doing a like work. 
That is the real kinship. The other that 
might in its fullness and sacredness have 
included it, I myself forbade.” 

John Haverlock, beloved physieian to 
the poor of Francestown, was that very 
moment walking up Main Street, in a 
reverie. It was the day before Valentine’s 
Day. “City missionary,” as he was by 
every sanction, save that of actual priest- 
hood, he had not forgotten the past. He 
and Valerie were soon to have been mar- 
ried. She was young and full of joy and 
so of gayety. He did not know how 
much of this girlish gladness was but the 
sparkle of a joy akin to his own soberer 
happiness. 

There had been on his part a word, the 
lightest, tenderest word of reproof; onher , 
part indignation and hasty speech. His 
superior and saintly goodness, she de- 
clared, could hardly be satisfied with 
her natural, unfeigned impulses and 
actions. She wasn’t good enough for him, 
she knew. And she would not impose 
upon him the burden of her training. In 
truth, she might not always submit in 
patience, as thisoccasion showed. It.was 
better that they should part. And so 
they had parted, she in anger still, he in 
sorrowful amazement at the outburst he 
had unwittingly caused. Her anger had 
soon cooled, her love had never lessened, 
her admiration and reverence grew ea h 
day as she saw.afar off the quiet, earnest, 
noble life she might have shared and 
cheered. 

And he had a thousand times longed 
to go to her and beg her to pardon him 
for misjudging her, and to begin again 
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with him.- It was Valerie herself who 
seemed, on the rare occasions when they 
met, to hold herself aloof, so haughtily 
he had not the heart to venture. But to- 
day, remembering, it seemed to him that 
he must at least try. Many times, on his 
rounds, he had found traces of her pres- 
ence in hitherto cheerless homes. Once 
or twice he had caught a glimpse of her 
vanishing around some crowded corner, 
climbing the stairs of some dingy tene- 
ment, or entering hersleigh. Buthe had 
never been quite near enough to win a 
word or smile for himself. Ah! he lifted 
his eyes, and she was before him. And 
she should not pass him this morning with 
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just that grave “Good morning, Dr. Ha. 
verlock.” 

“Valerie!” 

And the second wooing in the morning 
sunlight on the busy street prospered s 
that ere he left her at her own door Miss 
Valerie had promised to become, “very 
soon,” the doctor’s help-meet indeed. 

And next’ morning she found beside 
her plate a cluster of her favorite flowers, 
addressed in a well-known hand, witha 
birthday blessing, and beside it a tinier 
bunch of Miss Patten’s tea roses with a 
spray of heliotrope from the little south 
window on Pine Street. 

OLIVE E. DANA, 





NSHIPPING HIS RUDDER. A 
veteran tar who had served many 
years in the capacity of boatswain in the 
navy, on getting past exertion was ap- 
pointed by his commander, in grateful 
memory of his former conduct, a kind of 
sub-gardener at his country seat. Jack 
had not been long in possession of his new 
post when he perceived every morning, on 
walking round the garden, that several of 
the beds were pawed about and the borders 
destroyed, indicating by the marks the 
stealthy visits of some canine wanderer. 
Jack immediately communicated the news 
to the commander, who concurred with 
him in his opinion as to its cause and ad- 
vised him to go to the garden a few hours 
earlier in the morning and give the in- 
truder a warm welcome. Jack accord- 
ingly did so. Hiding himself in the 
shrubbery, he soon espied a long, lean 
dog, between a pointer and a mastiff, 
spring upon the garden wall, and, jump- 
ing into the garden, begin running about 
and exploring, with a great degree of 
activity and keenness, the depths of a 
strawberry-bed. Jack watched his oppor- 
tunity and at the moment the dog had 
burrowed his head out of sight in the 
leaves stole behind him, with a spade, and 





at a blow struck off his tail. The dog 
sprang over the garden wall again, yelp- 
ing. Some time after when the comman- 
der came into the gatden Jack accosted 
him. “All right, your honor; we were 
boarded by a dog, sure enough, of a long, 
sharp-sailing build, rather white about the 
bows and dark in the midship.” “And 
what did you do with him, Jack?” “I 
prevented his finding his way back here 
any more.” “You did not kill him, 
Jack?” “Oh! no; I laid by upon the 
look-out there in the shrubbery and when 
I seen him dowse his bows in the straw 
berry-bed I dropped softly astern and 
with this here tool unshipped his rudder. 
That's all.” 

Lawyers may quibble when up 
holding the interests of another, may 
employ the technicalities which are the 
weapons of their profession to secure the' 
verdict for which they labor, but gentle 
men cannot quibble without detriment to 
their personal character. Argument, 
when rightly and wisely employed, is 4 
quickener of the mental faculties, and to 
be beaten in an argument more generally 
proves the weakness of the side sought to 
be upheld than of the advocate. 
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THE PILOT'S CLOCK. 


CHAPTER I. 
IND, Dolly, you must be home by 


“ 

N six—not one minute later.” 

“Wouldn’t a quarter past six do, 
aunt ?” 

“ Well, Dolly, I do believe if you were 
to get Ireland for an estate, you’d be 
asking for the Isle of Man, just to make 
alittle potato-garden. Instead of being 
thankful to me for sparing you for a 
whole day, you begin to grumble because 
I won’t let you stay out part of the night 
as well. But you always were ungrate- 
ful, from the time you were a baby.” 

“ But, aunt—” 

“T won’t listen to another word about 
it, Dolly! Back at six you must be; or, 
so sure as you stand there this blessed 
day, I never again will let you go to see 
this grand friend of yours. It’s little 
good you'll get from her company, I’m 
thinking—a fine lady, set up with book- 
learning.” And Mrs. Lynch, strong in 
the consciousness of being herself quite 
uncontaminated by book-learning, disap- 
peared through the back-door, leaving 
poor Dolly standing in the middle of the 
spotless kitchen with a woe-begone face 
and eyes from which the tears were just 
ready to fall. 

“’Tis too bad, uncle,” she said, ad- 
dressing an elderly man in a blue knitted 
jersey, who was seated on a bench just 
outside the open door, smoking a short 
pipe and reading the newspaper. 

“A quarter of an hour won’t make 
much difference, my girl,” he answered, 
placidly. 

“ No difference to aunt,” replied Dolly ; 
“but it makes the difference of an hour 


and a half to me. Don’t you see, uncle, 
if I have to be back at six I must leave 
Marshport by the half-past three train ; 
but if [ might stay out till a quarter past, 
the five train would do? It’s very 
hard.” 

“ It do seem hard,” said her uncle, in a 
meditative tone. 

“If you were to speak to aunt—” 

“Why, then, Dolly, haven’t you lived 
long enough with your aunt to know that 
once she says a thing she sticks to it? 
She’s a right good woman ; in fact, there’s 
few like her; but she do make up her 
mind uncommon tight.” 

Perceiving that her uncle’s interven- 
tion was not to be counted on, and indeed 
quite aware that it would be of little use, 
Dolly abandoned her attempt at coaxing 
him, and turning her attention to a little 
looking-glass that hung ina corner of the 
kitchen, began to readjust her black straw 
hat and crimson neck-ribbon. In spite 
of the plainness of the aforesaid hat, 
from which her aunt had just insisted on 
the removal of a large bunch of poppies, 
the picture that met her view was so satis- 
factory that Dolly for the moment forgot 
her grievance and smiled back at the re- 
flection of her own round childish face. 
Presently her uncle, who had apparently 
been revolving the matter in his mind, 
spoke again. 

“T tell you what, Dolly, if you were to 
ask Martin Delany to meet you at the 
railway’station with his car, you might 
wait till the five train and be here by six 
all the same.” 

Dolly paused to consider this scheme. 

“No, no, uncle,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “I’d sooner come by 
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the early train than ask Martin Delany 
to do anything for me.” 

“ There’s no one would do it more will- 
ingly, my lass, if you’d only think so. 
However, please yourself about that. I 
hope you’ll have a pleasant day, even if 
it’s not to be a long one.” And the old 
pilot, putting his pipe, still alight, into 
his pocket, took his way by a steep path 
cut in the cliff to the beach below. 

It still wanted some minutes of the 
time at which Dolly ought to start in 
order to catch a train at the railway sta- 
tion, some two miles off, and she remained 
standing at the window, looking out over 
. the sun-lighted sea and watching the tall 
masts of a ship in full sail sink below the 
horizon. She was roused by the recollection 
that it was time to be off, and looking up 
at the old-fashioned clock which stood in 
a corner of the kitchen, she saw that it 
wanted five minutes to the hour when she 
should start. 

“You old busybody!” she said, half 
aloud, addressing the clock. ‘“ But for 
you, aunt would never know whether I 
came home at six or half-past. If I could 
but stop you, or even—Oh! I wonder 
' eouldI?” She hesitated a moment ; then 
softly opening the back door, peeped cau- 
tiously out. Her aunt was in the little 
field behind the cottage, busily engaged 
- in spreading clothes upon a hawthorn 
hedge to dry. Closing the door Dolly 
mounted a chair in front of the old clock 
and with trembling fingers moved back 
the hands exactly a quarter of an hour. 
Then, terrified at her own audacity, she 
hastily left the house and set off at a 
brisk pace in the direction of the railway 
station. 

“‘T declare,” said Mrs. Lynch, as she 
entered the kitchen a few minutes after- 
ward, “it’s earlier than I thought. What 
a hurry Dolly was in to be off. She 
might have waited a little longer. Not 
that she’d have been a bit of use dressed 
out as she was. Them girls areaterrible 
trial, to be sure.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


AccorpIne to the opinion expressed 
by the old clock it still wanted four or 
five minutes of six when Dolly reap: 
peared. Her aunt greeted her with a 
sniff of surprise. “So you managed to 
be home in good time, after all. I hardly 
thought you would. So much the. better 
for you, though. Here, take off your 
things at once. I’m ready to drop, from 
all I’ve had to do this blessed day.” 

“So you waited for the five train, after 
all,” whispered her uncle, as she passed, 
laden with the teatray. “You must 
have run all the way from the station, 
child.” 

“TI did come very fast,” said Dolly, 
turning red. 

“Twas a risk, my lass. Supposing 
now that the train had been a bit late, 
run your best and you would not have 
been here in time. However, you’re all 
right, as things turned out. Who’s that 
coming up the path?” he added, as he 
caught sight of a dark figure at a little 
distance. 

“Tt’s Martin Delany again,” said 
Dolly, in atone of annoyance. “I can’t 
make out what he wants coming here so 
often.” 

“It’s easy to see what he wants,” said 
the old man, with a chuckle; “ he wants 
you, Dolly.” 

“T’m thinking he’ll have to goon want- 
ing me, then,” said Dolly, continuing to 
arrange the cups and saucers with a good 
deal of superfluous clatter. 

“It’s a pity you couldn’t turn your 
mind to him, then; a fine young fellow 
like him with a good farm of hir own.” 

The entrance of its subject cut short 
this discussion. He really was a good- 
looking young fellow, tall and well built, 
with an open, honest expression of coun- 
tenance. He greeted Dolly with a mix- 
ture of friendliness and shy embarras® 
ment, receiving decided cold-shoulder in 
return. Old Lynch and his wife, low- 
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ever, fully made up for their niece’s want 
of cordiality, and in a few minutes all 
four were amicably seated at the tea- 
table. 

“Did you see your friend, Dolly?” 
asked her uncle. 

“Qh! yes, uncle; and she’s not a bit 
changed. You wouldn’t believe how glad 
she was to see me.” 

“Who was that, Miss Dolly ?” asked 
Martin. 

“Don’t you remember Ellen Farrell ?” 
said Dolly, turning to him with more 
friendliness than she had hitherto shown. 
“Her that was pupil-teacher in the Na- 
tional School here. She went to be nur- 
sery governess to some people at Marsh- 
port, and they took her abroad with them, 
and now she’s come home quite a lady. 
Only think—she’s able to speak French! 
I heard her talking to the French maid 
they brought home with them, and Ellen’s 
French sounds nicer somehow than the 
Frenchwoman’s.” 

“Speaking French doesn’t make a 
person a lady, Dolly,” said her uncle, in 
amoral tone. “ There’s sailors down at 
the port can curse and swear in half-a- 
dozen different languages. By the by, 
talking of sailors, we had a visitor to-day 
while you were out.” 

“A visitor, uncle ?” 

“Yes, a sailor chap, a foreigner. 
Italian, I take him to be by his speech. 


He was a handsome fellow, with big, 


dark eyes and white teeth, and dressed in 
bright colors like a girl. He had on a 
blue shirt, as bright, or brighter than 
Dolly’s gown, and a scarlet cap and gold 
rings in his ears, He was a civil-spoken 
chap, too, that is, as far as he could speak 
English at all. He had fallen on the 
rocks below, and cut his hand, and he 
came here to have it looked ‘to. The 
Missus always has a soft spot in her heart 
for a sailor, because of our boy Tom 
that’s in foreign parts—so she bound it up 
for him and tied one of my best handker- 
chiefs around it to make it look smart— 
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and then she made him sit down and eat 
a bit of dinner with us. He was walking 
on to Marshport, he said. I couldn’t 
make out what ship he belonged to; some 
foreign name that I couldn’t catch.” 

“I'm sorry I wasn’t here to see him,” 
said Dolly. ; 

“ Well, Dolly,” said her aunt, “let it 
be a lesson to you to stay at home in 
future.” 

“ Miss Dolly doesn’t often take a holi- 
day,” said Martin. 

“She doesn’t often get one, Mr. De- 
lany,” said Mrs. Lynch, “nor won't, 
while I have the charge of her.” 

Tea over, the two men established 
themselves, with their pipes on the bench 
outside the cottage door, while Mrs. Lynch 
and Dolly put away the tea-things. The 
latter contrived to seize the opportunity 
of her aunt’s momentary absence from 
the room to rectify the little bit of mis- 
chief she had accomplished in the morn- 
ing and enable the clock to maintain its 
hitherto unimpeachable character for 
veracity. Precisely as the usual nightly 
salute boomed out fromthe Admiral’s flag- 
ship in the bay, the clock gave the first 
stroke of nine. 

“ Well,” said old Lynch, “ that is a 
wonderful clock, to be sure. There’s 
hardly ever half a minute’s difference be- 
tween it and the gun, and when there is, 
I think it’s the gun that do be wrong and 
not the clock.” 


CHAPTER III. 


NeExtT morning as the Lynches were at 
breakfast, a neighbor rushed in breath- 
less : “Mrs. Lynch, ma’am, did you hear 
the news? Old Nelly Byrne’s been mur- 
dered !” 

“The Lord preserve us!” cried Mrs. 
Lynch. “Murdered! Do you mean to 
say she’s dead ?” 

“Why, then, what would she be but 
dead ; and her money that she kept hid- 
den in the thatch all gone. Sure, ’twas 
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a foolish thing, as I often told her, to 
keep money by her in that way, and she 
living all alone. Couldn’t she have given 
it to some one to keep for her? But she 
was always that suspicious that she 
couldn’t trust a human being.” 

“She oughtn’t to have been living alone 
at all,” said Mrs. Lynch. “ Why didn’t 
she go and live with Jim? Heasked her 
often enough, I know.” 

“She didn’t get on well with the 
daughter-in-law. She always thought 
that she, and Jim too, for the matter of 
that, were looking after the bit of money. 
Sure, ’tis she that’s paid dear for her ob- 
stinacy.” 

“Have they any notion who it was 
that done it?” asken Michael Lynch. 

“Little Maggie, Jim’s little girl, was 
coming to see the grandmother, and just 
as she goto the top of the hill she saw a 
man in a red cap coming out of the cot- 
tage. He came along the road toward 
her, and as he passed she saw that he was 
dressed like a sailor. .He was very pale, 
she said, and seemed scared like. She 
thought that he had gone into the cottage, 
as many a one does, just to ask for a 
drink of water or a light for his pipe; 
but she never once thought of anything 
being wrong with the grandmother until 
she got to the cottage and found her 

‘ stretched on the floor. Poor Maggie was 
so frightened that she set off at a run, 
and never once stopped until she reached 
home, and by the time Jim and the police 
got to the cottage the sailor, of course, was 
miles away. However, the police are after 
him, and they say they’ll have him yet.” 

“Thope they will,” said Mrs. Lynch. 
“Poor Nelly; ’twas an awful end for her 
surely. A decent, ili woman 
like her.” 

The neighbor went away, anxious to be 
the first to impart such sensational news 
to as many as possible, while Mrs. Lynch 
went about her work muttering inarticu- 
late sounds expressive of pity and con- 
sternation. 
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Ol.l Lynch smoked in silence for some 
time, then he said, “A sailor in a red cap, 
I hope it wasn’t that chap that was here 
yesterday. I liked the looks of him.” 

“So did I,” said his wife. “ He re. 
minded me of Tom. I’m afraid, though, 
it must have been him.” 

Later in the day two policemen called 
at the cottage bringing a colored cotton 
handkerchief, marked with Michael 
Lynch’s name, which had been found on 
the floor in poor Nelly’s cottage. Lynch 
and his wife at once recognized it as the 
one given by the latter to the foreign 
sailor. The man had not yet been ar. 
rested, the police said, but would soon be, 
no doubt. They served Lynch with a 
summons to appear next day at the in- 
quest, and as they were going away one 
of them said, “ You couldn’t recollect, I 
suppose, sir, at what hour the man left 
this ?” 

“Tcan then, just,” answered Lynch, 
“He turned round at the door, just for 
all the world as you are going now, and 
began asking some question. I couldn't 
understand him, his English was so queer, 
and while I was trying to come at his 
meaning, the clock struck two. The mo- 
ment he heard it, he nodded and smiled, 
and made signs that that was what he 
wanted to know. He went away at cnce 
after that.” 

“ The clock was right, I suppose?” 

“ Quite right; ’twas with the gun last 
night and the night before. There’s not 
a clock in the three kingdoms that’s more 
to be depended on.’ 

Next day an Italian sailor giving his 
name as Antonio Tedesco, was arrested 
and at once identified by little Maggie as 
the man whom she-had seen leaving her 
grandmother’s cottage, and by the 
Lynches as the person to whom they had 
given the handkerchief. A curious old- 
fashioned thimble, known to have been 
among the old woman’s treasures, was 
found in his pocket, and his clothes were 
slightly stained with blood. Another 
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link in the chain of evidence was that 
some curly black hair, exactly corre- 
sponding to that of his beard, was found 
in the murdered woman’s grasp. That 
there had been a struggle was evident 
from the condition of the cottage. The 
furniture was much displaced, and a 
clock which hung upon the wall had been 
pulled down, apparently by a frantic 
clutch at the weights. This clock had 
stopped at a quarter to three, thus show- 
ing the exact hour at which the murder 
had been committed. It was near four 
when Maggie Byrne had seen the man 
leave the cottage, but this discrepancy 
was easily accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the intervening time had been 
spent by the murderer in a search for the 
money which the old woman was well 
known to possess. Tedesco’s own story 
was that he had gone to the cottage to 
ask for assistance in securing the bandage 
on his injured hand, it having become 
loose, and had been horrified at finding 
the old woman stretched on the floor and 
covered with blood, He had gone over 
toher to try if he could give her any 
help, but finding that she was quite dead, 
and fearing that suspicion might rest on 
himself should he be found in the cottage, 
he had left at once and made the best of 
his way onwards. The thimble he had 
picked up on the road. This explanation 
was of course generally disbelieved, and 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury was one 
of willful murder against Antonio Tedesco. 

Dolly meanwhile was out of reach of 
the excitement caused by this event. On 
the day following that of the murder, an- 
other of her aunts, Michael Lynch’s sis- 
ter, had taken ill, and Dolly had been 
sent for to help in nursing her. She went 
very willingly, as she was fond of Mrs. 
Driscoll, who had always been kind to 
her, and in her anxiety for her aunt's 
welfure she ceased to take much interest 
in the details of the tragedy which had 
been enacted so close to her home. More- 
over, the Lynches were bad correspon- 
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dents, and newspapers seldom found their 
way to Knockgrennan Farm, so that 
Dolly knew little beyond the fact that old 
Nelly Byrne had been murdered, and 
that the murder was supposed to have 
been committed by the Italian sailor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WueEn Dolly returned home after six 
weeks’ absence she found the murder 
again the chief subject of interest. The 
trial was to take place on the fullowing 
day, and Michael Lynch and his wife had 
been summoned to appear as witnesses. 
This entailed an entire day’s absence from 
home, the assize town being some sixteen 
miles distant, and Mrs. Lynch thought it 
necessary to make as many preparations 
as if she had been going to emigrate. 


Dolly, who was to be left in charge, was- - 


scarcely as much impressed as. her aunt 
would have wished by the importance of 
the trust committed to her, but she made 
many promises of steadiness and vigilance, ' 
and bade farewell to her aunt and uncle 
with becoming solemnity. Then, having 
dispatched her light household duties, she 
sat down to make a dress for herself, 
taking advantage of her aunt’s absence 
to secure a more fashionable cut than 
that lady would have at all approved of. 
Absorbed in her work, she sat over it 
until past mid-day, when she ‘was dis- 
turbed by two young men, the owners of 
a yacht which lay at anchor a little way 
off, coming to beg for alight for their cigars. 

“ How cool and comfortable it is here,” 
said one of them. “ May we sit down 
and rest a bit on this bench outside the 
door, Miss Dolly ?” 

“To be sure, sir,” said Dolly, resuming 
her own place at the window, while the 
two young men established themselves 
outside and began a desultory conver- 
sation. For atime Dolly paid no atten- 
tion ; at length, however, she found that 
they were talking of the murder, and she 
began to listen, 
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“Carroll is defending him,” said one. 
“Tt will be a good thing for Carroll if he 
gets him off; but Iam afraid the evidence 
is too strong.” 

“The evidence seems little to hang a 
man on.” 

“They hanged a man here last year on 
quite as little. Carroll means to main- 
tain that it is impossible he could have 
walked from here to the foot of Kilfor- 
lane Hill, where the murder was com- 
mitted, in three-quarters of an hour.” 

“What has the time it took him to 
walk there to do with the case?” 

“Don’t you see? The clock in the old 
woman’s cottage was pulled down in the 
struggle, and stopped at a quarter to three, 
thus marking the exact time of the mur- 
der. Now, Lynch says, the man did not 
leave this until two; so that if it was 
impossible for him to walk the distance 
in the time, it is likewise impossible that 
he can have committed the murder.” 

“T see. Perhaps the clocks were wrong, 
though.” 

“Not Lynch’s clock; it is infallible; 
never made a mistake in the whole course 
of its existence. Lynch would stake his 
own life, or any one else’s, on its infalli- 
bility. Seriously, though, it must have 
been right on the day in question, for 
Lynch remembers comparing it with the 
gun that night, and the night before.” 

“I’m afraid it’s a bad lookout for 
Carroll’s client.” 

And the young men, having finished 
their cigars, nodded to Dolly and went 
away. 

Dolly had listened with some amuse- 
ment to their assertions concerning the 
infallibility of the clock, remembering as 
she did the day on which she had caused 
it to bear false witnessin her behalf. Sud- 
denly the thought flashed into her mind : 
Was not that the very day of the murder? 

Her head turned giddy and her heart 
stopped beating as she remembered that 
it was. She put her hands before her 
face, trying to collect her thoughts, but 


for some time she was too confused to 
understand in what matter the knowledge 
in her possession would bear on the facts 
of the case. Being naiurally clear. 
headed, however, she soon perceived that 
as she had put back the clock a quarter 
of an hour, at the time her uncle believed 
it to have been two o’clock, it must in 
reality have been a quarter past; and 
that if it were doubtful that the man 
could walk a certain distance in three 
quarters of an hour, it was clearly in- 
possible that he could do so in two-thirds 
of the time. 

What was she to do, or to whom was 
she to apply for help? Her first impulse 
was to run after the two young men; but 
on looking out, she perceived that they 
were already half-way out tothe yacht 
in their punt. Then she remembered 
Martin Delany. At another time, or fur 
any more trifling cause, she would have 
shrunk from applying to him; but now 
the mere thought of him seemed to give 
her courage and confidence. Snatching 
up hat and shawl to put on as she went, 
she set off at her quickest pace toward 
Delany’s farm, which was some half-mile 
distant. As she approached the farm- 
house, she caught sight of Martin in a 
large meadow, giving vigorous assistance 
to the laborers who were saving a late 
crop of hay. She ran over to him at 
once; but by the time she reached him 
she was too breathless to speak. Much 
frightened, Martin made her sit down 
upon a haycock, and filling a cup from 
the can of milk left for the haymaker, 
he put it to her lips. In a few moments 
she had recovered breath to tell her story 
in short broken sentences. Martin was 
slower in taking in its full meaning than 
she herself had been; but once he did 
understand, his action was prompt and 
decided. 

“We must go up to town at once, 
Dolly,” he said, “and see the prisoner's 
lawyer. He'll know what’s best to be 
done. Come into the house with me,.and 
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Margaret will make you a cup of tea 
while I put the horse in the car. We 
must drive straight to Marshport ; it will 
be quicker than waiting for the next 
train. 

“But how can I leave the house to it- 
self? There’s not a soul in it, and the 
door wide open.” 

“We'll ask Margaret to go and mind 
the house while you’re away. She will, 
I know.” 

“Aunt will be so angry,” said poor 
Dolly. “O Martin! will she hear what 
I did to the clock ?” 

“I’m afraid she must, Dolly. But 
never mind; she can’t be very angry. 
Anyway, it’s a matter of life and death 
to this poor man, and you must tell all 
you know about the matter, cost what it 
may.” 

“T know that,” said Dolly. “I'd have 
told long ago, if I’d understood that it 
made any difference.” 

By this time they had reached the 
house; and Margaret Delany, a pleasant 
looking, sensible young woman, on a few 
words of explanation from her brother, 
readily consented to take Dolly's place 
for the day. In a few minutes Martin 
had brought round the car, drawn 
by his own riding-horse, an animal usually 
considered far too valuable to go in 
harness; and Dolly was soon established 
on one side of the car, a shawl round her 
feet, while.Martin, whip in hand, mounted 
the other. 


CHAPTER V. 


At another time, Dolly would have en- 
joyed the rapid drive, but now her only 
sensation was one of terror at the ordeal 
before her. At the end of a two hours’ 
drive they began to approach the city. 
Country-seats changed into villa resi- 
dences; these, again, gave place to ter- 
races, which in their turn merged into 
streets. At length they reached the heart 
of the city, and pulled up at the door of 
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the court-house. Making their way into 
the close crowded court, Martin after a 
good deal of argument with a policeman, 
succeeded in sending a message to the 
prisoner’s solicitor which brought that 
gentleman to them without delay. After 
a few hurried questions, he desired Dully 
to follow him; and in a few minutes she 
found herself upon the witness table, her 
limbs trembling so that she could scarcely 
stand, judge, jury, and barristers being 
visible only through a mist. 

A few skillfully put questions from the 
prisoner’s counsel elicited the whole story. 
This comparatively easy business was, 
however, followed by a searching cross- 
examination from the counsel for the 
Crown, who insisted on sifting her motives 
for tampering with the clock, and her 
reasons for concealing the fact until now. 
The terrible truth concerning the clock 
once known, however, she had nothing to 
hide, and so came successfully through 
the ordeal, the fact that she had never 
even seen the prisoner telling in her favor 
as a disinterested witness. When at 
length she was allowed to go down, her 
uncle, who was waiting for her, took her 
out of court; and Mrs. Lynch, whom 
nothing short of the judge’s presence 
could have restrained hitherto, began to 
give Dolly what she called a piece of her 
mind. 

“ Well, Dolly, I wouldn’t have believed 
in such wickedness even from you.” 

“ Don’t scold her now, Mrs. Lynch,” 
said Martin, authoritatively. “She's 
very tired, and she has eaten nothing 
since morning. Where are you going to 
dine, sir?” turning to old Lynch. 

“ With the Missus’s cousin, Mrs. Burke 
—her that keeps a grocer’s shop in the 
New Street.” 

“Then you had better take Dolly there 
at once, sir. I’ll wait and bring you word 
how the trial ends—not that there’s much 
doubt of it now.” 

Mrs. Burke was a stout, kind-hearted 
old woman, somewhat higher in the social 
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scale than her cousin, the pilot’s wife. 
Knowing nothing of Dolly’s iniquities, 
and perceiving that she was tired and 
upset, she made a great fuss about her, 
and insisted on her resting on the sofa in 
the parlor behind the shop. As Dolly 
lay there sipping her tea and watching 
the elaborate manner in which Mrs. 
Burke's servant, under the supervision of 
her mistress, was-laying the cloth for 
dinner, a confused sound of cheering was 
heard in the street outside, and old Lynch 
went to see what it was about. 

“It’s the foreign chap,” he said, coming 
back in a few minutes. “They've ac- 
quitted him, and the people are following 
him down the street. I’m glad he’s not 
to be hanged, anyway.” 

Martin came in soon after, bringing 
particulars of the verdict. “The judge 
charged in his favor; he told the jury 
that if they believed Dolly’s evidence, 
they had no choice but to acquit the man, 
and they brought in a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty” without leaving the box. He 
may thank Dolly for that.” 

“He may thank Dolly for being six 
weel:s in jail. If she had not meddled 
with the clock that day, me and her uncle 
would have known that he didn’t leave 
the house till after two, and we’d have 
said so at the inquest; and he’d have been 
let off then and there.” 

“T hardly think he would, Mrs, Lynch. 
The coroner’s jury would have sent him 
for trial all the same.” 

“ Anyhow, Dolly’s had a lesson that 
she won’t forget in a hurry,” said her 
uncle. She’ll never tell a lie again.” 
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“T didn’t tella lie, uncle,” exclaimed 
Dolly. 

“You made the clock tell one for you, 
my lass, and that was just the same, ac. 
cording to my reckoning.” 

Dolly turned scarlet. 

“She didn’t think of it in that light, 
sir,” said Martin, kindly. 

“No; I don’t think she did. What- 


ever her faults may be—and I’m not de- . 


nying perhaps that she has as many as 
other people—she always tells the truth, 
What became of the poor foreign chap, 
Martin? He’ll be dazed like, getting his 
liberty all of a sudden.” 

“ He’s all right, sir; the Italian consul 
was in court, and he’s looking after him.” 

Oa the way home that evening, Dolly 
made an effort to express her gratitude to 
Martin for the kindness he had shown her, 

“Don’t think of it, Dolly,” was the 
answer. “Any one would have done the 
same under the circumstances; and you 
know well that I'd do ten times as much 
any day only to give you a moment's 
pleasure.” 

“T never knew till to-day how good 
you were,” said Dolly, and Martin went 
home that night feeling happier than he 
had done for months. 

A fortnight later, Dolly came to her 
uncle to tell him that she had promised 
to marry Martin. 

“I’m right glad to hear it, my girl,” 
said Lynch; “ you couldn’t have a better 
or a kinder husband. All I’m afeard of 
is, that you don’t rightly know how to 
value him.” 

“T think I do, unele,” answered Dolly. 





IKE most garments and most carpets, 
everything in life has a right side 

and a wrong side. You can take any joy, 
and by turning it around find troubleson 
the other side; or you may take the 
greatest trouble, and by turning it around 
find joy on the other side. Thegloomiest 


mountain never casts a shadow on both 
sides at once, nor does the greatest of 
life’s calamities. 

THE troubles of to-day are easily borne; 
it is the troubles we anticipate which 
shorten life. 
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= go there instead of going with 
you, mother.” 

“My child, you couldn’t stand it.” 

“Ts she so very dreadful ?” 

“ Only in being a perfect iceberg.” 

“T could warm her up.” 

“Tf anybody could, you could, my 
bird,” mother laid her hand caressingly 
on my hair, “but she will not warm up 
to anybody or to anything. Nobody 
ever could approach her except Maria 
Sturges, and now that she’s lost her she’s 
more icy than before. Poor old woman 
what a sorry life to lead, and for all these 
years.” 

“() mother! if I show her I want to 
be kind to her, that I’m sorry for her and 
that I want to make her happy, don’t you 
believe she’ll melt a little to me?” 

Mother shook her head doubtfully. 

“But you'll let me go and try ?” 

“Yes, if you really desire it. But 
you shall not stay until all your spirits 
and courage are frozen out of you.” 

Mother had just returned from one of 
her short visits to her Aunt Eleanor, an 
old lady who had in her earlier years met 
With a series of afflictions which had left 
her heart apparently hardened and frozen. 
Mother’s visits had always been a source 
of keen trial to herself, and this one more 
than ever before, as she had found her 
aunt more depressed than usual, by 
reason of the recent death of the only 
woman to whom she had appeared to 
attach herself. Aunt Eleanor had shown 
great kindness and tenderness to my mo- 
ther in her younger days, and the latter 
had in every way sought to break down 
the walled approach to the poor old wo- 
man’s heart, but after each short visit to 
her, had returned completely discour- 


aged. 


“Ts her health improving at all?” I 
asked. 

‘“‘No, it could not be expected that it 
should. She sits there in her room, never 
leaving it, never seeing any one except 
the maid whom she permits to do what is 
barely necessary for her. She has lived 
exactly so ever since the death of Uncle 
Rodney, twenty-five years ago.” 

“Tt seems unreasonable,” I said, a 
little impatiently, “for any one to nurse 
her grief so long. Other people lose 
their friends.” 

“Maria Sturges told me a long time 
ago that there was some circumstance 
connected with the death of Rodney 
which made it doubly bitter to her, but . 
she never told any one what it was.” 

Since this last visit of mother’s to Aunt 
Eleanor I had been deeply impressed by 
all she had told me of her lonely, forlorn 
condition. In my overflow of youthful 
spirits and confidence in myself and my 
own powers I had jumped to the con- 
clusion that I could contrivein some way 
to approach Aunt Eleanor acceptably. 

“It is just the time to try it now that 
you and father are going away,” I said. 
“T will sing to her, I will read to her, I 
will waiton her so tenderly that she will 
love me in spite of herself.” 

And mother still smiled doubtfully, 
but said I might go and try. 

She went with me to the house of my 
relative. The place was not as gloomy- 
looking as I had imagined, and as I 
eagerly touk in the wide piazza shaded 
by the great old elms, my mind flew for- 
ward to a time when I might, by force of 
my enthusiasm and perseverance, con- 
trive to bring back some ofits long passed- 
away cheer. 

But my first sight of Aunt Eleanor 
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chilled me a little in spite of my resolu- 
tion not to be chilled. 

“Grace has come to stay with you for 
awhile,” said my mother, introducing me, 
for I had not seen her since I was a very 
little girl. ‘I have told her so much of 
the happy times I used to enjoy here when 
I was her age, that she has been anxious 
to make you a visit while her father and 
I are away from home. I hope she will 
not be a trouble to you ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
“She cannot depend on any entertainment 
from me, but she must give orders for 
anything she needs and make herself com- 
fortable. Of course I am glad to have 
her here if it is any accomodation.” 

Not a bit of recognition of any pos- 
sible pleasure or benefit to herself. And 
her blue eyes were as cold as steel and 
the hand which loosely held mine for 
half a second was as nerveless as a dead 
hand. 

“Grace, you had better change your 
mind and go with us,” said mother, 
anxiously, when we were alone together. 
But my pride forbade such an ignominious 
giving-up of my grand plan of thawing 
out Aunt Eleanor. Something better 
than pride I may truly say was mingled 
with the feeling, for in addition to the 
real desire I felt to be kind to her, I 
kept in mind the happiness it would 
give to mother if her dear old relative 
could be made happier. 

The morning after mother was gone I 
took from the servant who usually waited 
on my aunt the tray with her breakfast 
and carried it to her room. She seemed 
a little surprised at seeing me. 

**May I come to you every morning ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, if you wish to,” she said. 
“Thank you. Now go to your own 
breakfast and see that you have every- 
thing you want.” 

After breakfast I went to her again, 
carrying some flowers, which I arranged 
on & mantel-piece for her, moving for the 


peared glad to have me there I should 





purpose a small box of carved wood 
which lay upon it. 

“Don’t touch that, please,” she said, 
with a nervous start. 

I remembered having heard my mother 
speak of that box as having been the last 
present Aunt Eleanor had received from 
her only brother, Rodney. She had al.j 
ways since kept it near her, allowing no 


* one to touch it. 


I asked to let me read to her, taking up 
the Bible which lay on a stand near her, 
She did not object, and when I looked up 


after finishing I found her gazing at me ° 


with a gleam of gentleness in her eyes, 

“You arelike what your mother was,” 
she said, softly. 

I kissed her as I laid down the book 

and went out-of-doors full of delighted 
confidence in the wonders I was to work 
with Aunt Eleanor, 
’ But when I next approached her the 
iciness had again settleddown. I hadno 
reason to thing she disliked me or objected 
to having me there, but nothing which I 
could do seemed to break through the 
cold melancholy which enveloped her like 
a shroud. 

I at first waited on her with the ardent 
hope of awakening her by my loving 
sympathy, for the more I saw of her the 
keener grew my pity for her dead life, 
But I could not find my way into it. 

“Shall I read to you, Aunt Eleanor ?” 
I would ask, bringing a book. 

“Tf you wish,” she would reply, and at 
the end of the reading would say: 

“Thank you, you are very kind.” But 
she never gave me by word or look any 
reason to believe she had heard a word. 

If Isang to her she would listen and 
thank me without giving me the least 
sign by which I could judge whether it 
was a pleasure or 4 weariness to her. 

Everything about the place was com- 
fortable and handsome. There were plenty 
of good old-fashioned books and the house 
was well kept. If Aunt Eleanor had ap- 






















never have minded the dullness which 
had settled over everything. Butas time 
went on I lost my cheerfulness and grew 
nervous and despondent. I cameto have 
a positive horror of that white, stony im- 
age shut up in that one room, and the 
thought of what such a life as hers must 
be oppressed me like a nightmare. All 
through the long mornings, all through 
the long afternoons she sat. As night 
settled down and the shadows seemed to 
shut the horror closer in, still she sat 
until helped to her bed. I began to lie 
* awake nights, wondering if she, too, were 
ewake and if the night hours wereas long 
asthe day hours, or unspeakably longer 
and more full of lonely misery. 

One morning I got up in a fit of des- 
peration. All my courage, all my brave 
resolve built upon my own trust in myself 
had taken flight. 

“If I cando no good here,” I said to 
myself, “ I shallgo away. Mother would 
never want me to stay here if she knew 
how I feel.” 

I wrote to a cousin who lived at some 
distance away, asking her to receive me 
until my parents should return home. A 
week later my arrangements were all 
made and I arose one morning, and after 
taking a hasty breakfast with my hat on 
went to take leave of Aunt Eleanor. 

“Tt will make no difference to her that 
I have given her no notice of my going 
away,” I said, bitterly, to myself as I 
walked through the long passage to her 
room. “She will care nothing whether I 
go or stay.” 

“Good morning, Aunt Eleanor,” I 
said, giving her my hand. “And, good- 
bye, too, for I am going away.” 

A slight expression of surprise varied 
the habitual quiet of her manner. 

“Going away?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, in a tremulous voice. 
I had worked myself up to the point of 
believing that I cared as little as she did 
whether I went or remained. But as I 
glanced about the room another of my 
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morbid fancies of how it would keep on 
looking exactly so day after day, year 
after year, took possession of me: I had 
so earnestly hoped by my coming to bring 
some change, some light into that room 
and into the lifeof itsoceupant. Instead 
of the cold good-bye with which I had 
expected to leave Aunt Eleanor I knelt 
beside her and broke into a fit of convul- 
sive sobbing. 

She stared at me with a disturbed ex- 
pression, and as I hastily rose from beside 
her seemed about to speak. What she 
would have said can never be known, for 
in one of my excited movements, I can- 
not tell to this day how it was, I brushed 
against the mantel-piece. There was a 
little crash and the carved wooden box, 
the last gift of her idvlized brother, so 
sacredly held under loving watch, lay in 
pieces on the floor. 

A piercing scream from Aunt Eleanor 
took away such presence of mind as might 
have been still left to me. In an agony of 
grief and agitation I stooped to gatherthe 
pieces, but she seized me with a trembling 
grasp. 

_“ Don’t touch,” she cried. 
but mine shall touch them. 
Rodney !” 

With a frightful moaning sound she 
sank from her chair to the floor, where 
she tried, with nervous hands, to gather 
the fragments. Mrs. Reed, the maid, 
who had heard her voice, came into the 
room and I rushed from it in a paroxysm 
of excitement. 

I did not go away that morning, I could 
not go until I knew what effect the un- 
fortunate accident might have on Aunt 
Eleanor, Iremained in my room all day, 
toward evening sending a message to Mrs. 
Reed begging her to come to me. 

“ How is she, Mrs: Reed?” I asked. 

“ Well, now, Miss Grace,” she kindly 
said, “don’t you go for to be vexing your- 
self over-much about howshe is. She’s 
the queerest body to understand thatever 
I see. All the morning there she sat 


“ No hands 
O Rodney! 
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with them pieces of the box and some 
things that must’a’ been in it in her lap, a- 
moanin’ and a-cryin’ over’em. But when 
I went up with her dinner, with the first 
look of her I was struck as you may say all 
of a heap. She looked at me, Miss Grace, 
with a smile ou her face—yes, Miss, you 
may believe me or not, but ifever I see a 
smile on a human face I see one on hers. 
And she says: ‘You may draw that cur- 
tain, Reed,’—a thing she hasn’t had done 
for years. She had a piece of written 
paper jn her hand, and she wanted to see it 
better. And all the afternoon, when I’ve 
been to her, she’s been a-holdin’ on to that 
same paper and smilin’ that same smile.” 

“She'll never forgive me, though, for 
breaking her box,” I said. “I shall not 
dare to go to her again.” 

** Well, that’s just what I was a-comin’ 
to, Miss Grace. Not half an hour ago 
she says to me: ‘Is Grace gone?’ and 
when I says to her: ‘No, marm,’ she 
says: ‘Tell her not to go’” 

I went to rest with a mind somewhat 
relieved about Aunt Eleanor, for I had, 
at first, feared that the destruction of her 
cherished box might really be the death 
ofher. I got up in the morning quite 
uncertain what to do, but after break fast 
a@ message came that Aunt Eleanor 
wanted to see me. 

She was already up and held out her 
hand to me as I approached her chair. 

“T never can tell you how sorry I am,” 
I began. 

“Don’t be sorry, dear. Be glad. I 
am glad—glad as I never expected to be 
again.” 

1 sat down beside her, scarcely able to 
believe that the softened voice and the 
caressing touch really belonged to Aunt 
Eleanor. 

“Yes, you are so ‘like your mother in 
the days when she was the sweetest thing 
on earth to me,” she said, stroking my 
hair. “Are you going away from me? I 
did not know how much I need you 
until you told me yuu were going.” 
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“T will stay, and rejoice to stay, if you 
want me, Aunt Eleanor,” I cried. 

“T do want you, more than ever, nov, 
for you have done more for me than any 
human being ever did before.” 

Then she told me the story of the 
carved box, such a strange, sad one, 
which might never have been finished and 
told but for the chance—so we call it— 
as if anything in His ordering could be 
called chance, of my clumsy movement 
having thrown down the relic. 

The fragments of the box lay upon the 
table beside her. 

“ Look,” she said, holding up the cover 
before me. Inside it was fitted a piece of 
written paper yellow with age. 

“T never saw it before yesterday,” she 
said. “It must have caught there when 
it was placed in the box. When he 
died I half raised the cover to slip in 
some little trinkets which he had given 
me, and never opened it again, never 
should have seen this if you had not 
broken the box. 

“When my mother died thirty years 
ago, she left to my care my little brother 
Rodney, many years younger than my- 
self. All the children between us had 
died. He was bright and beautiful—oh, 
my boy !—I loved him, I thought, better 
than ever mother loved her child.” 

She went on more at length than can 
be indulged in this story, already too 
long, I gathered that Rodney had grown 
intoa bright, willful boy, that his father 
was a stern, cold man, and that as Rodney 
approached manhood there was trouble 
between him and his father. His sister 
supplied him with money when his father 
refused it, until, in the course of time, she 
became alarmed at his repeated demands 
and tried to stem the tide which her own 
weak indulgence had set flowing, at which 
Rodney became angry and they had fre- 
quent quarrels. 

He came to her one day asking her for 
money which she knew would be spent 
among fast young men. . 
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“T haven’t it, Rodney,” she said, “ and 
ifI had I don’t know that I should give 
itto you. Stay at home with me. You 
go out too much.” 

He coaxed and made promises, then 
grew angry as she held to her refusal. 

“T’m not going to be kept down like a 
baby,” he said, in a burst of passion. “ I'll 
take myself off out of the country. You 
needn’t fear that I'll ever come to you 
again for money.” 

She called him as he dashed from the 
room and out of the house, but he would 
not listen to her. 

That same evening there was 4 fright- 
ful railroad accident a few miles out of 
the city. Rodney was brought home 
from it dead. 

“Grace,” my aunt laid her hand on 
mine, “I have lived ever since in the be- 
lief that he had been killed in carrying 
out his threat of going away from home. 
That I had been instrumental in driving 
him to his death. I believed it until you 
found this for me.” 

She laid before me the paper on which 
Iread the hasty scrawl: 


“ Dear old Nelly, I have just run in to 
tell you I’m very sorry I was sucha brute 
to you, but you are out so Islip this in 
your box. I’m not going with the fellows: 
I’m just going to take a run out to 
Uncle Willard’s. Back to-morrow. Good- 
bye, dear.” 

I cried as I read it, but Aunt Eleanor 
only patted my head and still smiled. I 
think the poor soul had wept out her tears 
long years ago, had suffered all she could 
suffer, and could now only rejoice in the 
burden being lifted from her heart. 

“He did not leave me in anger,” she 
said. “He did not go because of 
me.” 

Well, I remained with Aunt Eleanor; 
and was, I can feel sure, a real comfort to 
her asshe won her way back to a life of 
peace and comparative health. The sing- 
ing and the reading and the chat and the 
loving cares were all appreciated. Given 
now in humble, thankful recognition of 
the Hand which had made me instru- 
mental in letting in the light only through 
an accident growing out of my own 


clumsiness. SYDNEY DAYRE. 





HE MEANING OF “LL.D.” An 
eminent Scottish divine was in his 
youth regarded by the villagers where he 
was brought up as a “ gey wild lad.” One 
day he jumped over into an old woman’s 
garden and commenced to pluck the ber- 
ries off her bushes. The old woman, 
coming to the door, ‘observed the lad at 
his operations and gave chase, whereupon 
he leaped the dike and was soon scudding 
up the road, the old woman yelling after 
him, “ Ye lang-legged deevil, I’ll sort ye 
for this yet.” Years afterward his Alma 
Mater conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D, and, preaching in his native vil- 
lage, he observed the old lady whose gar- 
den he had plundered seated in the con- 
gregation. At the conclusion of the ser- 
Vice he sent the beadle to say that he de- 
VoL Lx.—11. 


sired to speak with her. | After some talk 
she inquired the meaning of “ LL.D.” 
after hisname. “Oh!” said he, with ‘a 
waggish look in his eye, “do you not re- 
member dubbing me that yourself on the 
day when F plundered your garden?” 
The words came back to the old woman’s 
mind, and, with a sort of gleam of horror 
in her face, she retired, exclaiming, 
“ Weel, I never!” and mentally resolved 
that she would be more guarded with her 
tongue in future. 





WHATEVER tends to render us dis- 
contented with ourselves and more 
earnest aspirants after goodness is gold, 
though it comes to us all molten and 
burning, and we know not our treasure 
until we have had long smarting. 
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Sachild I read Dickens. Not even 
the historical beauties of Scott could 
win me from him; nor the epigrammatic 
strength, the womanly tenderness of 
George Eliot—I did not-understand them. 
But Dickens! Every hourI could gain 
from the arduous duties of the school- 
room was spent with him, and in the com- 
panionship of such children as Little Nell 
or Florence Dombey or Bob Cratchit's 
Tiny Tim, I learned lessons of human love 
and sympathy never tu be gained from 
text-book or dry treatise. 

How I loved, upon a winter’s evening, 
to gain entrance into The Old Curiosity 
Shop, and there, amidst those grotesque 
environments—the rusty armor and mil- 
dewe i antiquities—to' pass the hours with 
Little Nell. I had never known much of 
childish companionship and the grotesque- 
ness of this girl’s surroundings and the 
strangeness of her associations affected 
me but little. The wicked brother, kind- 
hearted, weak Dick Swiveller, the Mar- 
chioness, even Sampson and Sally Brass, 
or that inimitably horrible conception, 
Quilp, the Dwarf, gave way before the 
sweetness and tenderness of Little Nell, 
and I loved her and believed in her. In 
her sad companionless life in theold shop, 
in her long and weary wanderings I was 
with her. Over and over again I could 
travel that weary way until I knew every 
turn of the long English lanes and every 
hardship of the journey. I knew the 
odor, too, of the sturdy English blossoms 
that grew along the paths or that com- 
posed the nosegays of Little Nell and her 
grand father. 
traveler and saw many unaccustomed 
sights, listened to many unaccustomed 
sounds, learned many unaccustomed 
lessons. 
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’ death-chamber of Little Nell. 


Ah! in those days I was a 


And not the least among these were the 
sights and sounds and lessons found in the 
The chag 
tening sadness of that death-scene, read 
and reread in all its pathetic beauty can 
never leave my heart. Thesolemn scene, 
the silent chamber, the sorrow of parting, 
Ah!I have known them all in reality 
since, but I first knew them at the part- 
ing with Little Nell. 

Then next in order come Bob Cratchit’s 
children, foremost among them Tiny Tim, 
What child might not be bettered by the 
sturdy teachings of that little soul? 
What human interest centres about him. 
How often, indeed, has my own digner 
cooled while I watched, with childish 
eagerness, the turning out of the Cratch- 
it’s Christmas pudding or the setting of 
the Cratchit’s table. Even the funereal 
opening of the first stave of The Christ- 
mas Carol could not cool my ardor. You 
remember how it goes: 

“‘Marly was dead to begin with. There 
is no doubt whatever about that. The 
register of his burial was signed by the 
clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker, and 
the chief mourner. Scrooge signed it, 
and Scrooge’s name was good upon 
’Change for anything he chose to put his 
hand to. Old Marley was as dead asa 
door-nail.” But even this funereal open- 
ing, as I say, could not take away the 
living warmth and brightness of the 
family picture in that little room. I can 
even now, it seems, catch in whiffs the 
odor of that Christmas dinner—meagre, 
perhaps, but richer than many a kingly 
feast in the spirit of the day—the self 
forgetfulness and love of thankful hearts. 

I was an imaginative child, I know,s 
dreamer of dreams and a seer of visiow’. 
Prone to wander into unexplored regious 
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and living in a world peopled by creatures 
of my own fancy. To such a mind what 
could not Dickens provide? Every crea- 
tion, every picture bore to my mind the 
stamp of reality upon it. Even to this 
hour I can call up the old visions as poor 
Tom Pinch, before the book-stalls, did his 
youthful recollections of robbers’ caves 
and of enchanted chests. Poor Tom Pinch, 
and who does not remember him? who 
has not smiled at the innocent heartiness 
of Pinch and liked both him and his 
creator better for it? Then remember, 
too, the merry, whimsical face of Mark 
Tupley, or the weazened ones of Anthony 
and Jonas Chuzzlewit, or the hypocritical 
one of Mr. Pecksniff; and call to your 
mind better types if you can. Were all 


the Pecksniff family to be brought to- 
gether what more impressive lesson could 
they give than does this representative of 
| his class? Or Harold Skimpole, or “Dame 
Durden,” or Lady Dedlock, or Sir Lei- 


cester, or Charley, or even poor Jo of Bleak 
House. What types they are! 

And what impressive pictures Dickens 
gives. The solemn oppressiveness of The 
Ghosts Walk in Bleak House. The 
vivid delineation of the storm in David 
Copperfield, the awful intensity of that 
morning scene with Sikesin Oliver Twist ; 
each one possesses its own individual hold 
upon the imagination. But the dearest 
picture to my childish thought, was that 
of the Peggotty’s old boat-home. Often 
upon a windy night of pelting rain, do I 
see again the light from that old boat, as 
Tused to see itin my days of dream. 
Ah! how often, in my quiet inland home, 
80 far from the realities of the sea, have 
I gazed through the darkness, finding in 
some distant farmstead light that old 
beacon—finding in the majestic voice of 
the wind a message from the sea, bringing 
up that old, sad story as I used to read it. 

I could not know then to the fall, the 
thoughts of life connected with that 
gleam of light through the darkness. 
But, now, acter many years, my heart 
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goes out with additional tenderness to 
erring humanity, and my judgment grows 
gentler when I think of that old boat, 
and of the heart histories connected with 
it. 

It has been said, there were no chil- 
dren until Dickens wrote. He is the 
man who discovered children, so far as 
fiction is concerned. Weird, grotesque, 
yet full of vitality and warmth, Dickens’s 
children have become the charges of the 
world. The Jellyby children, neglected 
Peepy with the rest—Oliver Twist, the 
malicious son of Squeers; and Florence 
Dombey—sweet Florence Dombey! and 
little Paul; we know them, every one, 
and love them. 

And the reality of it all. Many and 
many a time have I taken an imaginary 
meal at the Gargeny fireside with Joe 
and Pip, momentarily expectant of sharp 
words from Joe Gargeny’s sharp wife. 
Living over and over again at every read- 
ing the reality of Dickens’s thought. 

There were, indeed, no children until 
Dickens wrote. Think of the former 
generations fed with the correct inanities 
of Mr. Thomas Day’s Sandford and 
Merton, or suffering from mental indi- 
gestion after the highly colored sweets of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre’s Paul et Virginie, 
which romance, tenderly beautiful as it 
is, is certainly unchildlike. Think of 
these and be thankful for Dickens, chil- 
dren of a later generation! And, yet, 
Dickens in his stories written expressly 
for children, is seldom really successful— 
save, it may be, in such sketchesas The 
Child and the Star, or in some equally 
poetic conception. It is only when ke 
mingles the fortunes of his little ones with 
the fortunes of the men and women 
about them, that he seems to invest them 
with the reality of life. Then the iesson 
remains, as it remains with me to-day; 
and Dickens becomes a name to conjure 
with. 

The general good accomplished by this 
man is well known, but the individual in- 
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fluence he has exerted is not so strongly 
felt, but by the few. Even now the name 
of Dickens is seldom heard among the 
multitudinous names of the writers of to- 
day. Ina few generations, at most, his 
works will remain dust-covered and un- 
molested upon the library-shelves. But 
his work will not be ended even then. 
The impetus for good, the righting of 
human wrongs, the deep insight given 
into human charaeter; these will remain, 
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and the world must be permanently the 
better for Dickens having lived. 

What more can be said of poet, of 
novelist, of any writer, than this, that 
he has awakened tenderer human in. 
pulses—than that he has unveiled hypve. 
risy—than that he has made us, inhab. 
itants of a pre-eminently selfish world, 
fitter for the unselfishness of Heaven. 

Dickens did this—long live the mem. 
ory of Dickens! | 















GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 





HARACTER-MAKING. The diffi- 
culties of systematizing moral develop- 
ment are so numerous and grave that they 
may well tax the powers of the wisest and 
most zealous advocates. specially is 
this the case because maxims of good con- 
duct, though ever so diligently laid down 
are not of themselves sufficient to insure 
the good conduct which they recommend. 
Just as mental discipline consists more in 
the constant exercise of the mind itself in 
right paths than in the information im- 
parted, so moral discipline consists more 
in the continual exercise of right feelings, 
right desires, and right actions than in 
any repetitions of moral precepts, be they 
ever so true. Whoever can succeed in 
inspiring these and cultivating them as 
habits has found the true secret of 
character-making. As has been well 
said, “Not by precept, though heard 
daily—not by example, unless it is fol- 
lowed—but only by action often eaused 
by the related feeling can a moral habit 
be formed.” 





A mInisTER, preaching to a colored 
congregation, urged his hearers to give 
themselves to missionary work. The ser- 
mon produced a wonderful effect, for one 
of the most recent of the converts sprang 
to his feet, and exclaimed, “ Then me be 
a missionary !” Knowing the good brother 
to have had no education, the minister 


bade him sit down, remarking, “ No, no, 
Sambo; you only know the ABC! You 
cannot be a missionary.” Severe as was 
this rebuff, Sambo’s zeal, so newly kin- 
dled, was not to be quenched, and, main- 
taining his posture, he exclaimed, “Me 
only know de A BC! Dere’s a nigger 
ober dere that don’t know de A B C! Me 
teach dat nigger de A B C! Me be a mis 
sionary!” It is a safe rule to confine 
yourself to teach what you know. 








A Suspicious Dispostrron. Ther 
are few things more productive of evil 
in society than a suspicious disposition, 
He who is always on the watch for wrong- 
doing actually fosters it. He may fancy 
that he is a foe to evil, but, in truth, by 
letting it dwell in his mind, he becomesits 
promoter. The gross injustice he does to 
the innocent is but part of the injury. He 
stirs up resentful feelings, is the cause of 
quarrels, destroys friendship, embitters 
intercourse, sows seeds of distrust every- 
where, poisons both his own happinessand 
that of many others. 





THe Persians have shoes made of 
wood and richly inlaid which are really 
little raised platforms with a strap aero# 
the front for the toes to pass through. A 
pair of these are often elevated as much 
as a foot from the ground, and are verita 
ble stilts. 
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LETTERS FROM VANITY FAIR. 


Vanity Farr, December 3d. 
EAR EDITORS :—I really must 
tell your dear old Magazine all 
about it, for it is just too splendid to keep. 

I have “come out.” Iam adebutante 
at last, and I leave it to you to fancy 
what it is after being just kept in and 
seeing nobody and going nowhere till one 
is eighteen. 

Last night mamma presented me. 

We had a “tea” from six until nine 
o'clock, which I must tell you is all the 
fashion herein Vanity Fair, where we live. 

Mamma wore her black velvet and dia- 
monds, and [ had the loveliest new cream- 
colored crepe du Chine made after one of 
the plates in your “ fashion department.” 

Blanche, she is my elder sister, is en- 
gaged to Frank Archer, and it has just 
been announced. 

If she hadn’t been engaged I couldn’t 
have come out this winter at all, for you 
know it would never do to have two girls 
on hand at one time, so mamma said. 

But where was I? 

Oh! the reception. But first [ must 
tell you what a perfectly awful time we 
had with papa about it. 

He said, “Stuff and nonsense,” and 
“I don’t want my girl to ‘come out,’ as 
they call it, and be thrown on the mar- 
ket,” and then mamma said: 

“Mr. Thornton, it is quite necessary ; 
every one has to be properly introduced.” 

“You never were, Maria. I found you 
at that country singing-school,” said 
papa, 

Then mamma got very red, and an- 
swered, with great dignity : 

“Times are changed, Mr. Thornton,” 
and papa said, “I know it; more’s the 
pity.” 


Well, mamma worked it all out at last. 
I knew she would manage it, she always 
does, for she cries and gets one of her 
dreadful nervous headaches, and the 
doctor comes and gives her “ antipyrene,” 
and lots of things, and says, when he goes 
away : 

“Mrs. Thornton must be kept quiet; 
she ought not to be agitated,” and then 
papa has to give in. 

Well, after it was settled that we should 
have the “ tea,” papa had to go and make 
more trouble. 

He just got as obstinate as he could be 
about thetable. Fancy aman’s meddling 
with refreshments and things like that. 

But he just put his foot down that not 
one spoonful of wine or any sort of liquor 
should we have—not even Roman punch, 
and you know everybody has that, and it is 
so nice and refreshing, so we had to have 
just tea and coffee and chocolate—“slops,” 
as mamma contemptuously called them. 

I really thought mamma was going to 
have one of her worst -headaches about 
the “punch,” but, Fred—that’s my 
brother—told her that the young men 
when they take Roman punch with the 
girls at a “tea” generally go right off 
down-town and get something good and 
strong afterward. 

I think what Fred said scared mamma 
a little, for she turned a little pale, and 
said: 

“ How do you know, Fred ?” 

He just whistled and laughed and 
walked off, but I knew mamma was a 
little worried, for papa’s only brother just 
killed himself drinking before he was 
thirty years old. 

So, after no end of talk and worry, 
everything was ordered at last—salads 
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and oysters, and ices and all sorts of nice 
things, and then lovely flowers were sent 
to me ; of course, debutantes always get 
lots of flowers. Oh! I forgot to tell you 
that we did not send cards to the Smiths, 
who live on the next square. 

I did want to invite them so much, for 
old Mr. Smith and papa were friends 
when they were boys and lived in the 
country, and Tom Smith has been awfully 
nice tome. I used to dance with him and 
walk with him at thesea-side last summer, 
and he is very handsome, and J think dis- 
tinguished- looking, too, but mamma said: 

“Those Smiths? Certainly not; they 
are not the kind we wish to cultivate.” 

I did feel dreadfully about it, for Cora 
Smith, that’s Tom’s sister, was in my class 
at Mademoiselle Veneering’s school, and 
I had told her I was “ coming out.” 

* * * Such a queer thing happened. 
That day while mamma was superintend- 
ing things in the dining-room a little white 
box was sent to me up in my room and it 
had in it the loveliest bunch of violets 
and a little twisted note with some really 
sweet verses about “ friendship not living 
as long as violets” and “ summer memo- 
ries” and “broken vows,” and things 
like that, so sad that I actually cried, but 
just then my dress came home, and it was 
so lovely that I forgot all about Tom 
Smith and his violets directly. 

But that day was brim-full of horrors, 
I can tell you. 

In the first place James, the butler, let 
the dumb-waiter fall and broke four of 
our cut-glass tumblers that have got our 
monogram on them and cost thirty dollars 
a dozen, and papa, as ill-luck would have 
it, was in the dining-room, and he gave 
that sardonic laugh of his and just called 
out: 

“Put the rest of the set on, James, and 
‘let her slide.’” 

I must tell you, I have got one little 
brother who has a perfect talent for getting 
into regular musses of all kinds. 

His real name is Arthur Fairfax 
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Thornton, but ever since I read Dickey 
I have called him “ Peepy,” on accoux 
of his happy facility in falling dow 
places, getting caught in fences, burnin 
and scratching his poor little hands, and 
worst of all, running away. 

Once the milkman ran over “ Peepy” 
and broke his collar-bone, and once he 
got in the coal-chute and came very near 
being killed, and now what do you think 
the wretched child did on my coming-out 
day? 

He ran away, and for the whole after. 
noon papa was roaming the city with] 
don’t know how many policemen and de. 
tectives and telephoning everywhere about 
him. 

At three o’clock papa came in look 
ing so pale and haggard, to see if “‘ Peepy” 
had come. 

Mamma was on the step-ladder twining 
the parlor chandelier with smilax. 

Papa just stood and glared at her likes 
maniac, but he didn’t say a word to her, 
but I heard him mutter as he went out: 

“ Women! I believe they would dance 
onagrave! They’li have funeral ‘ teas’ 
the next thing.” 

Now, wasn’t that a dreadful thing to 
say ? but, you see, papa is one of the ex- 
citable kind and mamma never was. It 
was very fortunate for our tea that she 
Kept her balance and would not allow her 
self to be frightened about “ Peepy,” for 
he was brought home all right by a po 
liceman who had picked him wp playing 
down by the river, more than u mile from 
our house. 

How papa did hug him even, after all 
the worry he had caused, and I actually 
saw a big tear fall on “ Peepy’s” dirty 
little face as he carried him up-stairs to 
the nursery. 

It does seem to me that I shall newer 
get to the real thing that I started out to 
tell you about, the “tea,” I mean. 

At exactly a quarter to six we, mamms, 
Blanche, and I came down-stairs all ready 
to “‘ receive.” 
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Just as we had taken our places in 


-front of the palms and ferns papa sang 


out over the banisters : 

“ Maria! O Maria! must I wear my 
swallow-tail?” 

Mamma just gasped, “A swallow-tail 
before eight o’clock! No, Mr. Thornton ; 
your Prince Albert, of course. Your 
father will never learn about these things,” 
she said, with a despairing look as she but- 
toned her gloves. 

Then she arranged us girls. 

“Now, Eva,” to me, “be on your guard. 
Blanche, fix her bangs a little lower on 
her forehead—stand just here where that 
tall palm will make a becoming back- 
ground for your face. Don’t say too much 
to any one person, try to have some little 
pleasant word for everybody—don’t be 
nervous ””—I was as nervous as a witch 
already—* do try and keep your train 
spread out as it is now.” 

I was scared, for I had never had on a 
train before in my life and when I looked 
over my shoulder and saw yards and 
yards of crépe behind me I felt morally 
certain that I should tangle myself up in 
some dreadful manner. 

Just then the door-bell rang and weall 
three “ fell into line” as the soldiers say. 
Mamma smiled, Blanche smiled, and I 
smiled too, and then we stood all ready 
with our fans in our hands, and I with 
my great bunch of “ Jack” roses in mine, 
when in walked old Mrs, Dene and her 
uw old maid daughters. 

“ Heavens!” whispered Blanche. “ We 
didn’t dream they’d come. Horrors! 
they think it a regular stay-all-the-even- 
ing tea, for they’ve taken off their hats and 
gloves,” 

I gavea hysterical giggle, but mamma, 
who is a regular brigadier, was equal to 
even that emergency, for she met the three 
pioneers with bland courtesy, and pres- 
ently they were swept aside to make room 


for new arrivals, and I saw no more of 


them, but I think the Denes were the very 
last to leave the house. 
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Now, I began to get excited in good 
earnest, for a perfect throng of people 
came streaming up to us, and mamma was 
saying : 

“Permit me to present my daughter 
Eva,” to all the world, it seemed to me. 

“So very glad to know you, Miss 
Eva,” and “I congratulate you, Mrs. 
Thornton, I know you are a very proud 
mother to-night,” or 

*T hope we shall meet you at the Mon- 
day German, Miss Eva,” and again, 

“Shall you like going in society ?” 

I couldn’t answer half the things that 
were said to me, but I just tried to keep 
smiling all the time and said : 

“Thank you ; you are very kind,” and 
“Yes, I like dancing so much,” and “I 
am glad to be a young lady,” or “ Aren’t 
my roses lovely ?” till I felt exactly like 
an idiot. 

“Won’t you go and get some tea?” 
mamma kept saying to all the bores and 
the folks that didn’t seem to know what 
to do with themselves. I saw she was 
worried about things in the dining-room, 
for we saw through the portiére that it 
was just jammed with people, and she was 
afraid things might give out, but still she 
smiled and greeted and introduced. 

In a little sort of pause when every- 
body seemed to be eating, and I just stood 
on one fvot to rest the other one I heard 
some one behind the palms talking. 

“Rather a pretty girl,” said one voice, 
“but who are these Thorntons, any- 
way ?” 

“ Nouvea ux riches,” answered another, 
“made money in pork and lard, I 
believe.” 

I can’t talk much French, but I knew 
enough to understand what the horrid 
thing meant, and I was so mad, but just 
then mamma was presenting a young pro- 
fessor from the University, with thin blonde 
hair parted exactly down the middle, and 
a helpless sort of look that made me think 
right away of Mr. Guppy. 

Well, I declare, the man just talked 
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and talked, and glared at me through his 
glasses till 1 was as miserable as I could 
be, and as red as a beet, too, but I tried 
to listen and ‘just say “ Yes,” or “ indeed !” 
till he begun to talk to me about his “ de- 
partment” in the university, and oh! 
what do you think I did? 

I actually asked the man what was his 
“ department.” 

“ Archeology, Miss Thornton. Are you 
at all interested in that subject ?” 

Horror of horrors! I didn’t even know 
: what the old thing meant! You know, at 
Mademoiselle Veneering’s school we didn’t 
have time for “ ologies ” at all, for we had 
art and French, and so much English 
literature. And that awful professor just 
kept right on talking and glaring till I 
was nearly wild. 

You see, mamma had just met old Mrs. 
Hunter, who is just from Paris, and had 
so much to talk to her about that she 
never saw what a mess I was in. 

I fanned and fanned, and smelt my 
roses till I felt right sick, and still he kept 
on, and on, just like Tennyson’s “ Brook,” 
telling me all about some man named 
Lanciani, who had dug up all Rome, it 
seemed to me, and found statues and in- 
scriptions, and mercy knows what ; things 
I didn’t know one speck about, till I 
got nearly frantic, and most wanted to 
kill the man, when, all at once, mamma 
saw how it was, and came to the rescue 
with : 

“ Eva, my dear, you are keeping the 
Professor too long; let me present you to 
Miss Lenoux,” and then that dear, good 
old maid took him off my hands, and I 
hope to patience she’ll keep him forever 
for all me, for I do despise to have folks 
know so much, and talk about things I 
never heard of. Now, don’t you? 

When the people began to take leave, 
I got dreadfully confused, and half the 
time said the very same things that I did 
when they first came. 

“T am so glad to see you,” and “I am 
very pleased to make your acquaintance,” 
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‘et cetera, and then my foot got tangled 





some way in my train,and I heard Jennie 
Hastings whispering behind her fan and 
I just knew she was saying some spiteful 
thing to make fun of me. 

The people kept sailing up to mamma 
and me, till I got dizzy, and it seemed to 
me that a hundred or two said just the 
same words. 

“* Good night, we’ve had such a lovely 
time,” or “ We hope to see somuch of you 
this winter,” and in a stage-whisper to 
mamma: 

“O Mrs. Thornton! Eva is just lovely 
to-night !” and then “Shall you be at the 
Monday German ?” 

At last they were all gone, and I was 
glad, for my foot was hurting me dread- 
fully because you see my “ coming out” 
slippers were only thirteens, and my real 
number was “ one and a half,” and I blush 
to confess that I was actually hungry. 
Blanche says debutantes ought not to get 
hungry, or to eat much, but I couldn’t 
help it, for everybody had been so busy 
about the tea and then Peepy’s running 
off that we had had no dinner at all. 

Then mamma stopped smiling when 
James had let out the last guest and 
looked cross and discouraged, and said: 
“ All were here that I didn’t care about 
cultivating and the Ellenwoods and the 
Lawrences were not here at all.” 

They were those “swell people from 
New York,” who have just come to live 
on the Avenue. Then Blanche was in 
the depths, because Frank Archer—that’s 
her fiancé—had gone home with Lucy 
Spenser, his cousin, that he was engaged 
to before he met Blanche at Newport last 
summer. 

Well, we went out to the dining-room 
and, oh! such a sight! Mamma just 
gasped and turned as white as a sheet. 
Would you ever believe it—that the 
lovely new Persian carpet was all stained 
with coffee and chocolate, and a plate of 
oysters had been overturned on mamma’s 
plush centre-piece for the table, and bits 
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of fruit-cake and salad had been trodden 


















all over the floor, till it looked, as papa 
said, asif “Sitting Bull ” had just broken 
camp in that room. 

He just put his hands in his pockets 
and whistled, as mamma says men always 
do when they want to be especially dis- 
agreeable, and looked at things or rather 
at where the things Aad been and then he 
laughed so loud. 

“ So this is society, is it?” he said, and 
then he begun to walk all around me as 
if he were hunting for something, and 
patted me on the head, saying : 

“Poor, little thing! is it put on the 
shelf now, sure enough? I don’t see your 
price mark, my dear,” till I could have 
screamed out loud, I was so nervous and 
worried. 

Mamma said “ for shame, Mr. Thorn- 
ton,” and Blanche, she tried to comfort me 
by telling me that I did look real lovely, 
and that she had heard a man say that I 
was altogether “the prettiest debutante 
of the season.” 

That did help me a little, and I 
drank acup of weak chocolate and ate 
two wafers, and then went up-stairs to my 
own room. I sat down before the 
looking-glass—you know girls always do 
that the first thing—and looked at my- 
self right good. 

There I was sure enough—my nose 
seemed to me to be a little more—what’s 
the French for it? retrousse? and my 
freckles were all there, and I didn’t look a 
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bit prettier than before I was a real debu- 
tante—and I could hear papa scolding in 
the next room about all the money wasted 
on nothing, as he called it, and mamma 
remonstrating and explaining—till I got 
just as blue—you can’t imagine, because 
you are just a man and never “ came out,” 
how disappointing it all was. * 

But, seriously now, do you think things 
are ever as nice when they actually do 
happen as when we are looking forward 
to them ? 

Would you ever believe that just as 
I was getting gloomier and gioomier every 
minute, I stepped on something soft on 
the carpet and when I looked down there 
were poor Tom Smith's violets, and I 
picked them up and actually had a good 
cry over them, too, and mamma would be 
so vexed if she knew how I put them 
under my pillow, and have got them 
pressed now in my big French dictionary. 

Poor Tom! Ido wish he could have 
seen me last night in that crepe du Chine 
dress. 

I mean to write you again and tell 
you everything about society here in 
“Vanity Fair.” 

I forgot to tell you that Iam going 
to improve myself ever so much this 
winter. 

I am to join a literature class, and 
then we are going to have a “ Browning 
Club” too, so you can look out for very 
interesting letters from— 


EVA THORNTON. 





RUE modesty is ashamed to do any- 
thing that is repugnant to right reason ; 
false modesty is ashamed to do anything 
that is opposite to the humor of those 
with whom the party converses. True 
modesty avoids everything that is crimi- 
nal, false modesty everything that is un- 
fashionable. The latter is only a general 
undetermined instinct—the former is that 
instinct limited and circumscribed by the 
rules of prudence. 





THE duty each of us owes to his mo- 
ther-tongue should constrain us to seek 
diligently after the best ‘vays of clothing 
ideas. If there is a better fashion of 
speech than our own, we should not be 
content until it is ours. 





He most enjoys good living who 
chooses his diet with wise prudence. 
Denial often affords more pleasure than 
indulgence. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































MOTHERS. 


SPOLLING THE BABY. 


“T DON’T pity her at all, she has made 
that baby acrossone,” said Aunt Em 
Briggs, one of our old-fashioned mothers, 
who has.brought up to happy, healthy 
man and womanhood, fourteen children. 

Our neighbor, a delicate young mother, 
had a “cross baby ” and the sympathy of 
her numerous friends. 

Though apparently well and almost six 
months old, he cried, even screamed, the 
greater portion of the time, making no 
difference between night and day. 

The days wore wearily on, for the young 
parents of the tuneful baby, until one 
January afternoon, Aunt Em was called 
in, to “ see if the baby was really sick.” 

The mother lay back in a reclining 
chair, suffering torture from neuralyia, 
the father was sick with a cold, and baby 
was particularly aggressive. 

Aunt Em, in short order, had a brew 
of catnip tea, deliciously sugared and 
ereamed, thickened with powdered crack- 
ers, and, after being fed, his majesty slept 
sweetly in his crib. 

“We must keep the cradle going or 
he'll not sleep five minutes,” said the poor 
mother, reaching-for arope she had tied 
to the cradle, and beginning to rock it. 

“I do wonder if you’ve used him to 
being rocked while he is asleep; you’d 
orto to have to rock him all night, for 
doin’ such a thing,” said Aunt Em, con- 
temptuously. 

“ Wedorock him nearly all night long. 
Charlie an’ I take turns. Loss of sleep 
has nearly made us ill, but baby just will 
not lie quiet unless we stir the cradle, so 
Charlie tho’t of tying that rope to the side, 
and now we can rock him and lie in bed. 
We don’t dare to stop for ever so little 
time, as he wakes so easily. 

“T used to think there was no use of 
yielding to children’s whims, but, dear me, 
it’s anything for peace in this household 
now. Your babies were all good ones, 
Aunt Em,” said Mrs. Lyni, wearily. 

es ey they?” responded Aunt Em, 





doubtingly. “I don’t think that even |, 
her own mother, could have called Eme 
line Jane a good-natured baby, but! 
never allowed her to rule me. Emeline 
Jane cried for a light, an’ her pa, bein’ 
good natured, an’ in for humorin’ children 
to every whim, would say let her hevs 
light. 

“Jest the minute we'd put out th 
candle that child would begin to scream, 

“Says I to Jonas, ‘ Taller candles cos 
labor, an’ it takes a sight of taller to rm 
candles for our family use, tho’ we dont 
burn ’em all night. <A light keeps ine 
from sleepin’ an’ it does you. 

““¢ Emeline Jane is well, there’s nothin’ 
ailin’ her, an’ the night has been givenus 
for sleep. We need our rest, if we're to 
keep able to work for these children, an’ 
we are not benefitin’ this baby by keep 
in’ awake, an’ burnin’ a light all night. 

“¢She must do without a light.’ 

“ At first we had a little trouble, but I 
hushed and soothed her, ontil she dropped 
off to sleep jest as peaceably as if she’d had 
her light. ; 

“I think she wasn’t more’n a week 
gettin’ out of the notion of havin’ 4 
light. 

“I’ve never be’n in the habit of slap- 
ping my children, but there are time 
when I’m firm in my determination to 
have ’em obey, an’ they come to under 
stand that mighty young. 

“ An’ then babies need water, are often 
most chokin’ with thirst, an’ we feed ’em 
sweetened teas, oatmeal, everything but 
water. 

“Tn summer time, the gums often get 
so inflamed, an’ they feel feverish, but 
often they'll wail, and get everything but 
what they’re sufferin’ for, a drink of 
water. 

“A friend of mine, that I once thought 
odd and queer, takes the sunniest and 
largest room in the house for her own use. 

“ Folks used to say, it’s a pity to us 
your lovely parlor for a nursery. 

“She allus said to me folks didn’t ap 
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preciate the value of a good sitting and 
sleeping-room for children. 

“It’s little wonder that babies who are 
crowded in, with perhaps half a dozen 
other members of the family, intoone small 
room, don’t thrive well. 

“In the winter a stove goes into the 
only vacant corner. Soft coal or wood is 
burned, and the soot and ashes fly thickly, 
filling babies’ lungs, and dust is added to 
the poisoned air, and likely a kerosene 
lamp is burned, turned down low, all 
the night, with the windows and doors 
closed. 

“The occupants of such a room will not 
notice the foul air, but the headaches and 
irritable feeling which affect the older 
people, must be intensified in the sensi- 
tive little ones. 

“ Said a doctor to me, when one of my 
little ones was sick, ‘ hundreds of babies 


‘ are poisoned by foul air.’ 


“ Since then I change the air often in 
all occupied rooms in our house, 
taking care that draughts do not blow 
inupouour baby. A draughtthro’ a key- 
hole blowing directly upon a baby will 
give it a cold. ; 

“T changeand airthe baby’s flannel gar- 
ments often, but don’t wash them as much 
as I used to. I rub them (dry) soft, and 
avoid using soap as much as possible. 
Flannel has a trick of getting hard and 
sticky if not washed carefully. 

“The tender bodies of babies should 
not be irritated with stiff garments. 

“ Babies, especially ‘ bottle ones,’ don’t 
all thrive on the same diet. Because one 
mother has raised a beautiful, healthy 
girl upon oatmeal, it’s no sign that yours 
will take to it, as there are babies who 
can’t ‘get on at all’ upon oatmeal, be it 
cooked ever so carefully, strained nicely, 


‘and sugared just right. 


“A little fellow, whose pinched face 
and claw-like hands appealed to all who 
saw him, not in vain, either, ‘or sympathy, 
was fed with food recommended by emi- 
nent physicians, and dragged on a miser- 
able existence for six months, until con- 
densed milk and powdered crackers were 
given him without other food. During 
the first few weeks of his life he had re- 
fused the condensed milk, and without a 
fair trial it was abandoned as ‘ not being 
the right food.’ 

“Until he was nearly two years old 
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condensed milk with rice or crackers 
constituted the principal part of his diet. 

“T don’t,” continued Aunt Em, “set 
my babies upon the floor in the cold 
weather, upon a pallet to play. 

“ Jest try settin’ a bird in its cage upon 
the floor, an’ see how quickly the pvor 
thing ‘Il chill, 

“Grown people in health will take cold 
by setting or lying upon the floor. 

“ A young girl friend, the picture of 
health, one rainy Sunday lay down for a 
couple of hours upon the floor, interested 
ina book. Ina few hours she coughed a 
little, and in a very few days’ pneumonia 
had claimed another victim. 

“ Of course, babies like to get down upon 
the floor, and will, when able to creep © 
about. I’m speakin’ of the little things 
who must sit just where they’re placed. 

“Some of the old-fashioned remedies 
for baby ills, have never been yet bet- 
tered. 

“Goose-grease and mutton-tallow 
should be kept for use by every mother. 
When baby is choked for breath, it’s not 
well to wait until she gets worse before 
doctoring. 

“Goose-grease or mutton-tallow well 
rubbed in over the breast an’ throat, 
bottoms of the feet, and over the nose 
and then baby held beside the fire until 
warm and comfortable, will often prevent 
croup. 

“The covering and furnishing for baby’s 
bed, is often too heavy and hot. It needs 
to be light, warm, and aired a great deal. 

“‘ Many’s the time Jonas has been fright- 
ened, when one of the children acted as 
if they were sick. He’d want to run for 
a doctor, but I allus said ‘No!’ not until 
I'd tried warmin’ an’ the goose-grease, 

“If the doctor should come he’d pre- - 
scribe the very things I’m doin’, then why 
should I wait ontil he arrives before goin’ 
to work? 

“If a new symptom develops, then I 
send for medical aid in a hurry. 

“The watchful mother soon learns to 
know just what her baby needs. 

“This baby isn’t sick, but he’s badly 
spoiled. Now, you'll have to ondo your 
work, an’ that'll take patience, with firm- 
ness, You’ve made a tyrant of him. He 
looks peaceable enough now.” 

“ Yes,” said the young mother, “but 
he'll not remain so long. I’m afraid 
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Charlie and I don’t know how to govern 
children.” 

“We'll try anyway to make of this 
young man a better behaved one,” re- 
turned Aunt Em, encouragingly, and for 
an hour baby slept sweetly without rock- 
ing. 

“Do I approve of soothin’ syrups an’ 
patent medicines? 

“Tm thankful to say that my babies 
have never swallowed one drop of sooth- 
in’ syrup. I have used paregoric and an 
old-fashioned medicine called Bateman 
drops, but I never cared to drug even 
eryin’ babies. 

“Only last week one of my neighbors 
found out that her little girl, three years 
old, had taken two teaspoonfuls of pare- 
goric. Of course the doctor had to come 
and work lively to save the child. 

“Tt was careless in the mother to leave 
the bottle where the child could get at it. 

“ Yes, but she has four little ones all 
under five years of age, and the little 
babies are twins, an’ not overly quiet ones. 
She has all of her own work to do, and 


little Flo is quick and mischievous. She’ 


climbed up to the shelf where that pare- 
goric stood, determined to have some, 
because the babies had had a dose. 

“TI study and contrive to keep my 
babies well, so they will not need sooth- 
in’ syrups. 

“Once in my life I was obliged to take 
morphine, and, oh! the wretched feelin’ 
that I experienced while under its effect. 

“Since then I’ve been opposed to dosin’ 
children, except when it’s necessary to 
call in medical aid. 

“Good livin’, fresh air, plenty of sleep, 
an’ tender care, is just what babies 
need, but not pamperin’ an’ spilin’.” 

ELLA GUERNSEY, 


CHILDREN’S CORNERS. 


OUSES are comparatively few in 
which a large bright, warm room 

can be spared for a nursery. Even where 
this might be done, the mother cannot 
employ a nurse to stay with the children, 
and her own cares and duties are too va- 
rious to admit of her being long in any 
one place. Perhaps she does not keep 
even a maid-of-all-work. Then the chil- 
dren must inevitably follow the mother 
about in kitchen, bed-rooms or sitting- 
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room, as her work demands. It is not 
uncommon, in so-called well-regulated 
families to find children’s toys scattered 


all over the house, while hats, coats, and © 


mittens are seldom twice in the same 
place. 

A nursery or play-room for the chil- 

dren may be out of the question ; but, 
surely, some corner, chest drawer, or por- 
tion of a closet may be found for each 
child, where its iudividual possessiuns 
should be kept when not in use. On tlie 
whole, the most satisfactory piece of fur. 
niture in our house is a home-made one 
—a set of shelves which his father made 
for our five-year-old boy. The shelves 
are somewhat more than a yard long, and 
separated by unequal distances in order 
to accommodate the different sized toys, 
On the top shelf stand his money-box, 
vase, and several pretty but somewhat 
fragile toys. The next shelf is entirely 
devoted to books, of which he has more 
than most boys, while the lower ones are 
filled with his remaining treasures. Toa 
simple brass rod with rings, pretty inex- 
pensive curtains areattached. 
* When these are drawn the effect is that 
of book-shelves, an ornament to our living- 
room, where they stand under the mantel 
in one corner. There the boy is “ mon- 
arch of all he surveys,” and he has no 
excuse for leaving his toys about the 
house. When his friends come to play 
with him it is easy to take out such things 
as they wish and put them back again 
when they have finished playing, thus 
avoiding the general chaos so common 
after children’s visits. 


LET THE GIRLS ROMP. 


Most mothers have a dread of romps, 
so they lecture the girls daily on the pro- 
prieties and exhort them to be little ladies. 
They like to see them very quiet and gen- 
tle and as prim as possible. The lot of 
such children is rather pitiable, for re 
are deprived of the fun and frolic whic 
they areentitled to. Children—boys and 
girls—must have exercise to keep them 
healthy. Deprive them of it, and they 
will fade away like flowers without sun- 
shine. Running, racing, skipping, climb- 
ing—these are the things that strengthen 
the muscles, expand the chest, and build 
up the nerves. 

The mild dose of exercise taken in the 
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pursery with calisthenics or gymnastics 
will not invigorate the system like a good 
romp in the open air. Mothers, therefore, 
who counsel their little girls to play very 
quietly make a mistake. “Better the 
laughing, rosy-cheeked, romping girl than 
the pale, lily-faced one who is called every 
inch a lady. The latter rarely breaks 
things, or tears her dresses, or tires her 
mother’s patience as the former does; 
but, after all, what does the tearing and 
breaking amount to? It is not a wise 
policy to put an old head on young shoul- 
ders. Childhood is the time for childish 
pranks and plays. The girls will grow 
into womanhood soon enough. Let them 
be children as long as they can. Give 
them plenty of fresh air and sunlight, 
and let them run and romp as much as 
they please. By all means give us hearty, 
healthy, romping girls rather than pale- 
faced little ladies, condemned from their 
very cradles to nervousness, headache, and 
similar ailments. 


TEACHING CHILDREN COURAGE. 


Courage is a vital element of Christian 
chivalry. Without it, indeed, neither 
truth nor fidelity to promise can be hoped 
for. The coward is sure to lie when the 
truth means punishment, and sure to re- 
treat from his engagements when they in- 
volve peril. We need valiant souls that 
have learned to endure and scorn pain 
and to face danger fearlessly and promptly 
when duty requires. Some parentsevade 
this vital part of training by glosses and 
deception. A mother who has taken her 
boy to the dentist’s to have a tooth out, 
will often say, if he is shrinking, “Sit 
still, my boy ; it won’t hurt you.” Now 
she knows it will hurt him, but if she can 
only get him, by this device, to sit still 
and let the dentist get hold of the tooth, 
then his discovery of the pain will not 
hinder its extraction. 

This isa double mistake. It destroys 
her boy’s confidence in her, for he detects 
her in an untruth. And though it gets 
the boy this time to sit still, itis under the 
delusion that there is to be no pain, 
whereas he should be taught to face the 
pain and scorn it. This makes the differ- 
ence between cowards and heroes. A 
regiment of poltroons could march up to 
a battery as cheerfully as a regiment of 
heroes if they thought there was no enemy 
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at the guns. The difference is that heroes 
know the danger and face it valiantly. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


OLDEN head so lowly bending, 

| Little feet so white and bare, 
Dewy eyes, half shut, half opened, 

Lisping out her evening prayer. 


Well she knows when she is saying 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

’Tis to God that she is praying, 
Praying Him her soul to keep. 


Half asleep, and murmuring faintly 

“ If I should die before I wake ”— 
Tiny fingers clasped so saintl y— 

“TI pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 
O the rapture, sweet, unbroken, 

Of the soul who wrote that prayer! 
Children’s myriad voices floating 

Up to Heaven, record it there. 


DON’T NOTICE EVERY LITTLE 
THING. 
UCH has been said about and written 
upon the subject of watching the 
little ones while they are forming habits, 
either good or bad, and I would advise that 
we look well to their associates, and always 
know where they are and what they are 
doing. But don’t always be chiding for 
every little thing thatachild may do thatis 
not quite according to etiquette. Remem- 
ber they have many things to learn, and 
they will learn by observation. I knew a 
little girl who learned to say “thank you” 
when anything was passed to her at the 
table, before she could speak the word. 
She would make a little bow (which was 
more cunning than graceful) and say, 
“ ac’m.” 

I knew another child, and, by-the-way, 
it was the first-born, whom his parents 
were very anxious should be a model of 
perfection, who grew to look frightened 
and troubled when the dinner hour came, 
because he expected to be kept under the 
most careful restraint, but before his 
young life was entirely crushed out of 
him and he hopelessly spoiled, a kind 
friend said, “Don’t notice every little 
thing.” That sentence to me is a magic 
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one, and I would have all parents and 
uardians read it with its true meaning 
am now over fifty years old, have raised 
four children of my own, and can: say 
that they are a great delight to me, and 


I feel that it is partly owing to this timely 
advice. 

The golden rule is as applicable in this 
case as anywhere. “Do by them as you 
would be done by.” 





OMMON BUT MISTAKEN VIEW 
OF GOD. Allthrough theages there 
have been men who have somehow or other 
imagined that by the discharge of dities 
they appease the Deity; and are brought 
into harmony with Him whom they have 
offended. Even down to the present day 
there are men in all the Churches whose 
chief thought is that by the performace of 
the offices‘of religion they get reconciled 
to God—or, rather, that God is reconciled 
to them, and so pleased with them that 
He will take from them, not the sin which 
they bear, but the pains and penaltiesthat 
follow the sin, and give them the blessings 
they need. 

Uses or Trrats. How should we 
welcome the trials of our daily life did 
we understand their significance and ap- 

reciate their use. Only by trial do we 
earn our insufficiency. Only bythe pain 
which rtollows the touch of the Great 
Physician, do we learn that we are dis- 
eased and in need of cure. Every trial is 
an angel in disguise, with some special 
essence to impart, and only in proportion 
to our teachability will life be to us a 
success, and individual excellence be 
evolved.— Mrs. Burleigh. 





Crean hands in matters of money 
among the young certainly ought to be 
the indispensable conditiov of gentleman- 
liness. No man who borrows and does 
not pay, and does not care whether he 
pays or not, is a gentleman, no matter 
how witty or gay, or fine he may be. To 
speak in good plain English, the man 
who dresses himself at another’s expense, 
not knowing how to pay, not caring 
whether he pays, is a genteel scoundrel. 





Tae value of individual freedom is 
never more conspicuously seen than 
where i¢ used as the fulcrum of self- 
sacrifice. Man is greatest when, having 





received his freedom, he lays it freely 
down for the sake of others. He is then 
most truly saving his life in the seeming 
losing of it. He becomes chief in being 
the servant of all. 





On the moot question whether sermons 
had better be written or extempore, 
nothing surpasses the capital dictum of 
the hard-hearted North-Country man, Dr. 
Postlethwaite, formerly Master of Trinity, 
who said to a young Levite, “ Wroite, 
mon, wroite! Mony a fule talks fulishly ; 
but he is a fule indeed that writes ful- 
ishly !” 





A CALLER had mentioned that a neigh- 
bor had been obliged to shoot his dog 
because it had grown old and _ cross. 
After he had gone, little Edith, who had 
been very quiet since the dog was spoken 
of, surprised her mother by asking, 
“ Mamma, when do you think papa will 
shoot Aunt Sarah ?” 





Wirnovr intellectual interest no 
study, no profession, no business can be 
satisfactorily carried on. Intellectual 
interest springs from the work itself, and 
is born of doing it, and is not the interest 
of success, rivalry, profit, duty, or friendly 
commendation. 





Tue great high-road of human wel- 
fare lies along the old highway of 
steadfast well-doing; and they who are 
most persistent and work in the truest 
spirit will, invariably, be the most success- 
ful. Success treads on the heels of every 
right effort. 





THERE is no way to compass any 
great purpose but by fulfilling with 
honor and fidelity all the lesser ones, by 
filling present life so full of earnest en- 
deavor and energetic action that the future 
will call us to still higher spheres. 



















A GREEN GOWN. 


WHY IT WAS NOT WORN TO THE PARTY 
AFTER ALL. 


T was like the apple-pie that A made, 

in the old nursery-story, when : 

“B bit it, 

“C cut it, 

“D divided it, 

“ KE eyed it, 

“F fought for it, 

“G got it, : 

“H had it”—and so on to the end of 
the alphabet. 

There were not so many girls in the 
Nickerson family as there are letters in 
the alphabet, but there were six. And 
then there was Teddy, the one boy. But 
this, fur @ wonder, was apie in which 
Teddy didn’t have his finger. 

Fallowfield, where the Nickersons 
lived, is away down Hardscrabble way. 
They have forgotten to put it down on the 
map. Itis so far, up hill and down dale, 
that the railroad gives out before it gets 
there, and the stage that connects with the 
railroad drops one at the foot of a steep 
hill two miles from Fallowfield. But 
Uncle Peleg Dodge “ accommodates” and 
although he and his horse are both old 
and fat, one arrives at last and finds that 
Fallowfield is a thriving little village, 
although the large clothes-pin factory is 
almost the only commerical interest, and 
the Hardscrabble Herald prints period- 
ically, among its funny paragraphs, the 
statement that Fallowfield hangs on to 
the world only by a clothes-pin. 

The Nickersons were among the old 
families of Fallowfield. They had family 
portraits by distinguished artists, and 
jeweled knee-buckles and a genealogical 
tree (Becky had, however, almost ruined 
the latter by painting red apples and green 
leaves upon it when her paint-box was 
new). It wasimporsible to live off old por- 
traitsand agenealogical tree, and they were 
80 poor, now, that they were actually afraid 
that Teddy, whom they had hoped to 
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send to college, would have to go into the 
clothes-pin factory to work. 

Perley Beck, whose father owned the 
clothes-pin factory, had sent out invita- 
tions for a party. The Becks had moved 
to Fallowfield from a city, and were 
thought “stylish.” Perley had some city 
friends visiting her, and the cards read: 
“To meet the Misses Gladys and Kitty 
Bramwell.” And fourteen-year-old Fal- 
lowfield could not sleep nights. 

The Nickersons each received a card, 
from Margaret, who was sixteen, down to 
Becky, who was eight, but, alas! they 
were all in the condition of Miss Flora 
McFlimsy—one has not the heart to speak 
lightly of it, it has spoiled so much in- 
nocent pleasure, caused so much real 
suffering—they “had nothing to wear.” 
Even the Sunday cashmeres had to be 
worn to school that winter, and Dully’s 
—Dolly was the tomboy—had a darn 
that showed. 

The apple-pie was great-grandmother 
Dorothy Wynne’s brocade silk dress. 
Sweet, little, tired-out Mother Nickerson 
brought it down from the attic. The 
girls had not known there was anything 
left ; the mother had kept it secret, her 
mother had thought so much of it. 

It was beautiful—dark green, with a 
tiny brocaded flower in bright colors. 

Mother Nickerson looked at her pretty, 
tall slip of a Margaret. Of course, they 
all knew—five sinking hearts—that Mar- 
garet was the one to go. 

Margaret gave a little gasp of delight 
and then shut her lips firmly. 

“Tt’s so skimpy, there isn't enough to 
make a dress for me!” she said. 

The little mother’s eyes met hers. They 
understood each other—always prefer- 
ring others, both of them. 

“We couldn't get dresses for the twins 
out of it, could we? They’ve had such a 
hard time of it with the measles,” mur- 
mured Margaret. “And how it would 
suit Penelope’s light locks.’’ 

“ And I haven’t been to singing-school 
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or anywhere,” said Kate, with deep feel- 
ing. 

Kate has had to stay at home,” 
said Margaret, ‘“‘and Dolly does love a 
party so,and she is just Perley Beck’s 
a ty 

“We might have it made into two slips 
to wear over white, if our old white 
muslins were not impossible,” said Con- 
stance. 

“There’s only one thing to be done,” 
said Helen, who was the wise one of the 
twins. “ We must draw lots, and who- 
ever gets it must not try to make any one 
else take it.” 

Mother Nickerson held six little slips 
of paperin her hand. One hada “ B” 
ou it for brocade. They drew in the 
order of their ages, and Dolly drew the 

ize. Dolly gave a long sigh. 

“Ts won't be much fun when all the 
rest of you have ‘to stay at home,” she 
said. 

But a party was a party to Dolly, and 
they all, even Kate, made such a success- 
ful pretense of not caring, and were so 
gay over the plans and suggestions that 
were offered for the making of the dress, 
that Dolly could hardly help forgetting 
everything but the delightful time she 
was going to have. 

Mother Nickerson said they must have 
Miss Tritchem, the Fallowfield dress- 
maker, to cut and plan; she would be 
willing to take her pay in eggs. Much 
planning was necessary, for great-grand- 
mother Dorothy Wynne’s dress was 
skimpy, and Dolly was large for four- 
teen. 

Dolly ran joyfully down the hill—it 
was up or down hill everywhere in 
Fallowfield—to Miss Tritchem’s shop 
that very afternoon. Haste was necessary ; 
Perley Beck had been only able to send 
out her invitations a few days before- 
hand, because her friend’s visit was to be 
brief. 

Dolly went down, boy-fashion, on 
Jimmy Jackson’s double runner, and 
drew little lame Joey McGinness up. 
She came up on air and wouldn’t have 
known that she was drawing any weight, 
for Miss Tritchem had shown her a fash- 
ion-plate with the prettiest dress imagin- 
able for a girl of her age, which she was 
sure she could contrive to make out of 
the green brocade. 





Perley Beck and her city friends would 
see that there was some “style” in Fal. 
lowfield, and Tilly Dowd could not tog 
her head. 

At the top of the hill she came upon 
little Hetty Plum, with her hands clasped 
before her in a despairing way, her red 
mittens swinging forlornly by their strings, 
and six tears swelling down her cheeks, 
Old Mrs. Grimsby had taken Hetty Plum 
from the Hardscrabble poor-house, and 
had declared her intention of “doing 
well by her if she proved nothing.” 

“What's the matter, Hetty Plum?” 
called Dolly across the snowy road. 

“T’ve been careless again, orfle care 
less; worse’n the chiny teapot this time, 
and she said if I was one more time she'd 
send me back to the poor-house! And 
she will; she aint one that don’t meanit, 
Miss Grimsby aint!” 

“What have you done?” asked Dolly, 
sympathetically. Dolly knew what it 
was to get into “scrapes” by reason of 
carelessness. 

“She sent me down to Hardscrabbleto 
carry some pieces of patchwork. The 
minister’s wife is goin’ off, and they’re 
makin’ a silk bed quilt to give her. Miss 
Grimsby sent the squares because she 
used to know her. There wassix squares 
of green silk as bigas that!” Hetty Plum 
measured, pathetically from the tip of her 
small, frosty forefinger to her small, 
sharp elbow. 

“T went through the woods road,” she 
continued. “ "T'was splendid on the crust, 
and I see a rabbit, he was so nigh me I 
could most grab him, and, thinks I, he’s 
tame. He ran when I began to try to 
catch him and I ran after him. First 
knew my bundle was all open in my 
hand, and it wa’n’t anything but paper 
and string. Every oneof the silk pieces 
had droppedout. I’ve been huntin’ ever 
since and I aint found one. _‘I ran into 
the bushes, you see, and it’s kind of windy, 
too. And now it’s comin’ on dark and 
I’ve got to go home and tell her I’ve lost 
’em. And she said she wouldn’t cut up 
that green silk for anything in the world, 
but just the minister’s wife's quilt. Seems 
as if I couldn’t go home. Seems as if I 
couldn’t bear to go back to that poor- 
house.” The frozen tear-drops on Hetty’s 
forlorn little face were being rapidly dis- 
placed by hot ones, 

















Dolly had listened without a word. 
Joey McGinness had gone limping off 
homeward, and she had not known it. 
She did not know that she had taken 
Hetty’s half-frozen hands and was chafing 
them in her warm ones; such a struggle 
was going on in her impetuous soul! 
Dolly did love a party, as Margaret said, 
and with such a dress on as that for all 
the girls to see who knew her in darned 
and outgrown and cloudy dresses! 

“Come into the house, Hetty!” she 
said, and Hetty went, foreseeing only a 
respite. 

“Mother! girls! all of you listen!” 
Dally poured forth the pitiful little tale of 
Hetty’s woes. “It’s mine, isn’t it? the 
green silk? or, if any of you want it—” 

“No, it’s yours; that was the agree- 
ment,” said Mother Nickerson, and “ it’s 
yours,” they all echoed heartily, even 
Kate. Dolly set Hetty Plum up at the 
table with a great pair of scissors and un- 
fulded the shining breadths before her. 

“There! cut the squares just as nearly 
the same as you can. Stay! you show 
me and I[’ll cut, you are trembling so.” 
For little Hetty Plum wanted to sob for 
jy. and in spite of her effurt to control 
erself her small frame shook. 

Snip! snip! went the scissors in Dolly’s 
firm hand. 

“Ttisn’t five o’clock yet, although it is 
so dark. We'll go down to Hardscrabble 
on Jimmy Jackson’s sled, you and I, 
Hetty ; down three hills and up two, and 
there we are! We shall be back again 
before Mrs. Grimsby thinks you've been 
gone much too long!” 

And Hetty showed, like magic, a sound 
April face instead of one that had been 
as long as a face in a spoon. 

“Not coming? Why, you really must 
come, every one of you! Thereare not so 
many girls in Fallowfield that you can be 
spared!” It was Perley Peck who had 
stopped at the door, in a little Russian 
sleigh with red cockades, at dusk on the 
very evening of her party. 

“You needn’t stop to dressy you know, 
Did Lucy Fifield forget to tell’ you, as I 
asked her to, that I wanted all the girls, 
as a favor, to wear their dark woolen 
dresses? You see I want to have a candy- 
om and a dance in the barn; city girls 
ave plenty of dress parties, so I want 
VOL ux.—12. 
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my friends to have some real country fun, 
You will come, won't you?” 

Come! Of course they would, every 
oneof them. Andin all the merry even- 
ing Dolly didn’t once remember her 
darn ! 

SOPHIE SWEET, in the Philadelphia Times. 





THE PEABODY FAMILY. 


HEY lived in a little settlement, all 

by themselves. They had always 

lived right there, in peace and harmony 
with each other, and as far as they knew, 
with everybody else. The houses in which 
they lived were all very much alike, and 
all the very same color—a bright green. 
Indeed, green seemed fo be their choice 
all around, for from living so long shut 
up in their green houses, the whole family, 
from big to little—father, mother, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and all had taken on a 
kind of a greenish hue, that, strange as it 
may seem, was rather becoming than 
otherwise. I don’t think they would have 
looked half as well to anybody if they 
had been white or pink or any other color. 
Although these houses were so nearly 
alike, yet they differed somewhat in size. 
Now, you would think, of course, the big- 
gest family would live in the biggest 
house, and the littlest family would live 
in the littlest house. But they didn’t— 
not always. Why, sometimes a great, 
large, roomy house, with a big, rounding 
bay window on one side, would have inside 
only just two—a man and his wife, or as 
was often the case, just one—one old maid 
living there all alone, while maybe right 
next to it, in the same street, would be a 
tiny little green house and inside crammed 
just as full as it could hold. Five or six 
grown-up folks and one or two babies. 
But they all seemed to be happy, whether 
their families were big and their houses 
little or their families little and their 
houses big, and I do suppose one reason 
why they were so peaceable and never 
quarreled and were so contented was be- 
cause they never went and stood in each 
other’s back doors to gossip, or hung over 
the garden fence to criticise their neigh- 
bors. No, the Peabodys were a very quiet, 
well-behaved, circumspect family. They 
were all sound and plump, nota tall, long, 
thin one among them. Why, they 
wouldn’t own, for a fortieth cousin, anye 
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body who couldn’t roll one way as well as 
the other. 

And now I come to the very funniest 
part of my funny story about this funny 
family. ‘These little green houses I’ve 
been telling you about could never be 
opened from the inside. There they were, 
all the Peabodys, shut tight into their 
houses and never could get out unless the 
house got so old that it turned brown and 
fairly tell apart over their heads, except 
when somebody opened the door from the 
outside and let them out, and then it was 
a sorry day for them, as you shall see. 

They were happy enough shut in there, 
having been born and always lived right 
there, without even a window ever s0 
. tiny to see through. 

The lock of their door was on the out- 
side—always on the outside. Wasn’t that 
queer? 

This particular Peabody generation of 
which I am telling you, lived in the lane 
between Farmer Russett’s house and 
orchard. For about a week, every time 
the old farmer had passed that way down 
into the meadow lot he had manifested an 
unusual degree of interest in this Peabody 
family. Walking slowly by the houses 
and looking and looking at them, as if he 
expected some of them might be going to 
move away and he would lose his rent. 
And the farmer’s boys—Peterand Paul— 
they both looked and squinted, and went 
up to the little green houses and passed 
their fingers over them every time they 
went that way. Finally this day, this 
memorable day of which I write, this 
momentous day, when the cannons were 
banging, and the fire-crackers popping, 
and the torpedoes snapping, and if there 
was anything else to bang and pop and 
snap it was all doing its best, while the 
old flag that had never seen a battle, 
waved over the village meeting-house 
just as proudly as if it had, and the band 
was playing and everything trying to see 
how much noise it cou/d make—from the 
big Shanghai rooster on the barnyard 
fence, to the enthusiastic orator down on 
the village green—on this day, this “ glo- 
rious Fourth,” Mrs. Farmer Russett was 
to have a big Fourth of July dinner, for 
wasn’t the spouting orator an old particu- 
lar friend of hers, and wasn’t he coming 
there to her house, and mustn’t she do her 
very best? Of course. So after break- 


fast she put on her gingham sun-bonng 
and down she tripped iuto Peabody Lang 
She looked at the rows of houses just 4 
her husband and boys had done for, 
week past, then she put her head dow 
toward their doors. What can she lk 
doing—listening for family secrets, do yoy 
suppose? Then she put out her hand and 
seemed to touch first one then another of 
the little green houses, just.as if she was 
rapping or ringing the door-bell, only m 
one came to open for her. Finally she 
started back home, nodded her gingham 
sun-bonnet vigorously, and muttering to 
herself, ‘Just right—” “ They’re just 
right,” ran into the house and out again, 
with a big basket, and what do you think 
she did next? 

Oh! you’re wondering why she didn't 
take the basket with her in the first place, 
Well, I don’t know of any reason but 
this, She had a cherry-pie in the oven 
and thought she’d just have time to go 
down there and back again before ’twould 
be done, and this is what she did after 
she set the pie inthe pantry, and whisked 
out of the house again with her basket 
She walked straight back to Peabody 
Lane, and went from one to another of 
those little green houses as fast as the 
could and pulled every one of them down, 
and there were the fathers and mother 
and uncles and aunts and cousins and the 
old maids and the little babies—all with 
their pretty houses pulled down over their 
heads. I will not enter into all the de 
tails of Mrs. Russett’s work of breaking 
up these quiet homes, in Peabody Lane, 
but by twelve o’clock that hot July day 
the inmates of many of these green cob 
tages had been ruthlessly turn from theit 
dwellings and scalded over a terrible fire, 
and at twelve-thirty precisely, by the dir 
ing-room clock, Mr. and Mrs. Ruseett, 
Paul and Peter, the next-door neighbor 
who run in to help, Grandma Russett, 
who had no teeth but still ate her dinnen 
as usual, Mrs. Russett’s old particular 
friend, the orator, and the orator’s wilt 
and two little orators, all sat down to par 
take of these same members of the Pes 
body family who had lived in the little 
green houses in Peabody Lane, and they 
all talked very fast, and laughed very 
loud, and ate a long time—in fact, until 
the dish was empty in which the Peabody 
family had been served. 
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we Now, what I want you to tell me is, teeth, Mrs. Russett’s old particular friend 
. were Mr. and Mrs. Russett, Paul and the orator, and the orator’s wife, and the 
“TF peter, the next-door neighbor who ran in _ two little orators, all cannibals ? 
2 tohelp, Grandma Russett who had no HATTIE F. BELL. 
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LIGHT OF THE HOME. 

st 

2, i— is a spot, though poor it be, 

ik By worldly gear unblest ; 

Yet, oh! ’tis all the world to me, 

é My refuge and my rest! 

; There love’s dear watchlight ever burns, 

n Through all the clouds that come, 

a) And there to mine a fond heart turns, 

ld The life, the light of home. 

et 

al Dear home, sweet home, the peace how deep 

. Thou didst, thou canst impart; 

of Thy name shall linger on my lip, 

he Thy light around my heart ; 

n, I care not for the wealth denied, 

i) The trials that may come, 

he By one dear shrine my heart can hide— 

: The life, the light of home! 

: Let pleasure spread her flowery wings, 

e, And lure to scenes of mirth, 

iY A sweeter song the angel sings 

id That sits beside my hearth. 

; Her eyes to mine their peace impart, 

. Though shadows still may come ; 

tt, There leans on mine one faithful heart— 

or The life, the light of home! 

tt 

. No phantom joy through life I chase, 

7 Though pleasures are but few ; m 
m Thank God for one dear resting place, 

‘ One heart that’s ever true! 

le Though hollow friendship oft I meet, 

ey Though care and crosses come, 

ry Thank God for one dear refuge sweet, 

ti The life, the light of home! 
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SKIMPING. 


“(\H! this everlasting skimping. How 
I hate it.” 

Mrs. Lewis flew about her neat, little 
kitchen with a very discontented face. 

“ Don’t fill your stove too full of coal, 
Susan.” This to the raw girl, who as- 
sisted, if, indeed, her work could be called 
any assistance in the kitchen. The re- 
mainder of Mrs. Lewis’s talk was to her- 
self. 

“Yes, be careful of the coal, Susan. 
Be careful of the soap, and the starch. 
If I were a girl I think I should fly up 
sometimes, at always hearing a suggestion 
to be stingy in something. But I’m al- 
ways saying it to myself. Skimp on the 
sugar, skimp on the butter, use one egg 
less. Make your pie a little plainer. Use 
the old tins a little longer. So it goes. 
I’m sick of it.” 

Two hours later Mrs. Lewis sat at her 
sewing-machine. 

“ Here’s more skimping. I fairly dread 
looking over these things that must be 
made to do another season’s duty. I got 
this remnant in the face of believing it 
wouldn’t be enough. Now I have to 
spend an hour trying my best to get out 
the pattern, and with the best I can do 
the garment will always have a skimpy 
look. And here is little Amy’s last 
winter’s dress shrunk beyond all. use—if 
it were not that it must be used. The 
ruffles must be set down and that will 
leave a bright streak on the faded skirt, 
just where a bright streak shouldn’t be. 
And the sleeves are too short. What 
about making over this old polonaise for 
her. It will do—yes, because it must. 
Now, go to work with old slimpsey lining, 
for you can’t get new. You saw those 
cunning hats down at the store, but you 
cannot get her one. Mrs. Hains was 
buying a white felt for her little Elsie. 
Get out Amy’s old one and take the 
ribbon off your old one and trim with it. 
Press it carefully, but look out, don’t put 
much coal on to heat the iron. Now go 
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back and see what can be done to make 
little Harry’s overcoat do for another 
winter. Very little, for you skimped on 
it when you bought it. Cut it rather 
small because it was the last one left and 
going cheap.” 

“What's the matter?” asked a cheery 
voice, and a face to’ match looked in at 
the porch-door. 

“Come in, Aunt Hannah. I’m all in 
the dumps and you can help me if any- 
body can.” 

* Anybody sick? Bad news from any- 
where ?” 

“Oh! no, I’m only at outs with life 
this afternoon, or at least, at the way in 
which iny life lies. There is plenty of 
life which would content me very well if 
I could only have a share of the kind I 
want.” 

“Where does the roughness come in 
now?” asked Aunt Hannah, settling her 
self with her knitting. 

“Oh! it’s this thing of always trying 
to make out with a little, this mean, stingy 
way of doing things. I’ve always had 
to and I suppose I always shall, and some 
times I go on for awhile and don’t mind 
it. Andthen there comes a time when 
my whole heart seems to rise in protest 
against it. I hate to save oa skimp. I 
declare,” she went .on in half comical 
vexation, “I really sometimes think it’sa 
moral wrong-doing, Aunt Hannah, this 
thing of trying to get out of everything 
more than it was intended to give. It’s 
a kind of stealing, don’t you think so?” 

A smile played over Aunt Hannah's 
face as she answered : 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me like stealing to 
make our thankful best out of the Lord’ 

ifts.” 

“Oh! of course, it’s just like you to 
say that sort of thing, Aunt Hannah. 
But I’m not good like you. I feel some 
times as if just for once I’d take a desper- 
ate fit of won’t try to economize. Asif 
I’d get full measure for something, and 
make it up by a pattern extravagant but 
pretty. Go into the kitchen and cook 
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just what I wanted to and never think of 
coal or groceries. Throw the old flannels 
into the rag-bag instead of cutting them 
down for Harry.” 

Aunt Hannah smiled again as she 
watched Mrs. Lewis’s fingers, while they 
set the last few stitches in an almost in- 
visible patch in Harry’s knee pants and 
took in the effect with a satisfied look. 

“You have very skillful hands,” she 
said. ‘“ Do you ever think of stopping to 
be thankful for them? Thankful for the 
gift you have of turning out from old 
things things pretty and stylish.” 

“ No, I never thought of being thankful 
forthat. Everybody can do that who 
really has to, I suppose.” 

“No, I have seen people who seemed to 
have no knack at such things. Whose 
best efforts turned out perfect failures.” 

“What comfort would you have for 
such, Auntie? Of course you would find 
something for them to be thankful for.” 

“Well, I suppose I should suggest to 
them the consolation which belongs with 
good intentions, the blessing of knowing 
that the Lord in His loving kindness 
honors our attempts more than our doings. 
And a thought, too, that He honors us in 
giving us a burden to bear for Him—the 
burden, a really heavy one, of failure in 
trying our best.” 

“ [should never have thought of getting 
down far enough to look for such a com- 
fort as that,” said Mrs. Lewis, thought- 
fully. 

“Ttis there, dear, when you reach for 
it,” said her friend. “ But you have to 
look up for it, not down.” 

“ But you can’t find much consolation 
in the ceaseless grind of small economies, 
Aunt Hannah. Idon’t mean the com- 
fort which people so good as you find in 
trials. I mean something to out-weigh 
the vexation of finding yourself ham- 
pered in all you do, obliged to hold your 
hand at everything when your whole na- 
ture longs to be liberal.” 

“Oh! I think you do find a little com- 
fort in it, when you come to think it out. 
Don’t you now, dear, take some pleasure 
in finding that: the week’s expenses are 
made perceptibly less by your brave, skill- 
ful efforts, in finding that you are succeed- 
ing in making small things com fortableand 
pleasing, that you are making the burden 
lighter for your husband to carry ?” 
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“Yes, of course I ought to think of 
that,” said Mrs. Lewis, “‘ but I want him 
to be less burdened. I would like to be- 
long with those to whom this money bur- 
den does not come. Mrs. Hains, for 
instance, to whom the necessity of having 
@ new dress does not come as a terror, but 
a pleasure. The first suggestion of such 
a need comes to me with the simple con- 
clusion that I can’t have it, and there’s an 
end of it. When the need presses so 
sorely that it refuses to allow itself to be 
ignored, then begins the struggle of try- 
ing how little of this and how little of 
that can be made to do. In short, 
Auntie, I would like to besomebody who 
begins a season with the question: ‘ What 
do [ want?’ instead of : ‘ What can I do 
without? Come here and try this on, 
Amy,” she called to the child, who was 
playing outside the door. 

“Pretty, pretty,” said the little one, 
stroking the little garment upon which 
her mother looked with so much disfavor. 

“There, go along,” said the mother, 
giving the bonny morsel a hug anda kiss, 
as she again sent her out to play. 

“There is one thing in which you have 
no skimping,” said Aunt Hannah, witha 
shade of gravity in her tone. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Kisses and embraces, and the patting 


of soft, little caressing hands. Bright, 
loving eyes and shining hair. Perhaps 


Mrs. Hains would be glad to exchange 
some of her skimping for yours.” 

“You are talking riddles, Aunt 
Hannah. Hasn’t Mrs. Hains her share 
of that, too, as she has of everything 
else?” 

“No share at all. 
died this morning.” 

“Died?” Mrs. Lewis dropped her 
work in shocked amazement. “ Why, 
I did not know she was sick, except in 
having the whooping-cough.” 

“Tt was very sudden. She was taken 
with spasms last night. I have heard of 
such cases before with whooping-cough.” 

“Oh! oh!” Mrs. Lewis clasped her 
hands as if unable to realize the awful 
calamity which had visited the neighbor 
whose prosperity she had allowed, without 
fully realizing it, to become to her as the 
Mordecai who sat in the way. A throng 
of self-reproachful thoughts crowded 
upon her—of the sweet baby-limbs to 
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which her skimping brought comfort, of 
the hearty young appetites to whom her 
sparing cookery was a delight, of the 
blessed privilege of still being able to 
take careful thought for them. 

Aunt Hannah arose and wound up her 
knitting. 

‘“ Aunt Hannah, I won’t forget what 
_ have said. I will be thankful that I 

ave them to skimp for.” 

“ Do, my dear, and step a little higher 
than that, too. Take the skimping as the 
burden which the Lord has given you to 
carry for Him.” 


WAFTED BY AN EAST WIND. 


HE hot July days had come and gone, 
and August was fast merging into 
“coming fall,” before a certain exacting 
little invalid, pretty Mrs. Glenn, the wife 
of a young machinist, waked up to the 
knowledge that she was becoming tire- 
some to all who loved her. 

An east wind brought her to see “ her- 
self as others saw her,” in other words, 
the village “ wash lady,” old Aunt Kizzy, 
raised her voice a trifle above its usual 
shrill pitch as she rubbed vigorously, 
upon the back “porch,” a neighbor’s 
soiled linen in a tub of soft water, well 
lathered with good “soft soap,” when 
telling “jest how putterin’ Mis’ Glenn 
was sence her long spell o’ fever.” 

An east wind brought the words 
straight to the young wife, as she lay 
upon a couch, in a darkened room, a 
poultice upon her chest, and plaster be- 
tween the white shoulders, thinking how 
“unkind it was in Frank and mothér to 
let her lie and suffer alone, that the sick 
should be looked after before business 
affairs.” 

“T’ll not trouble them long,” she 
weakly whimpered. 

“Ya’as, Mis’ Glenn’s puny yet, or 
ruther thinks she is, an’ jest lays about, 
dosin’ and poulticin’, an’ callin’ on every- 
body that'll listen to wait on her to some- 
thin’. Thar’s no danger of her dyin’, 
she’ll live to pester one of the best and 
lovinest husbands goin’. Mis’ Glenn has 
had a bad, sick spell, but she’s over it 
now, an’ll never get strong ’thout goin’ 
out in the open air. Now, don’t say one 
word, Mis’ Crone. I knowit’s oncharitable 
to speak ha’sh about folks, but common 
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‘in’ of fulks’ aches an’ pains all the time.” 








sense teaches us that delicate wimme, 
can’t draw thar cosset strings so tight, 
dress thin in damp weather, an’ spend 
night after night pleasurin’ as she did, 
’thout wearin’ out. 

“ Frank Glenn hasn’t a dollar laid by, 
for all he gits a good salary, but he’s will. 
in’ to sacrifice everythin’ for his wifes 
pleasure. 

“If he’d married Rachel Todd, asfolkg 
tho’t he’d do, she’d be’n a help an’ com 
fort. I don’t think you’d catch her 
naggin’ becos she ecouldn’t go to Bonner 
Springs, an’ board, twenty dollars a week, 
an’ hard-workin’ Frank, with a big doctor 
bill to pay. What'd I have her do? 

“ Why, put on some sensible clothin’, 
throw into the fire all those sedatives an’ 
plasters, an’ then quit thinkin’ so much 
about herself. 

“The most patient folks git tired hear. 























“The coarse, meddling old gossip, and 
how unkind in Mrs. Crone to allow Kizzy 
to talk soof me. Asif I can help my 
weakness,” gasped Mrs. Glenn, indig. 
nantly, and then she began aseries of self 
examination, and aftersome hours Minnie 
Glenn saw plainly just what she was 
drifting into, chronic invalidism and self: 
ishness. 

“ Good news, my girl,” said Mr. Glenn, 
when he came home to tea. “I’ve made 
arrangements that will enable me to send 
you to the Springs.” 

“¥ don’t want to go, Frank, and I’m 
going out to supper with you. I’m tired of 
my own company and mean to inflict 
mine upon you,” returned Mrs. Glenn, 
brightly, which brought a delighted look 
into the sober face of the careworn hus 
band. 

“‘ Out-door air I must have, but I want 
company. I'll look about a bit,” said Mr 
Glenn, a week after her awakening, 
which she did, selecting from Mrs. Pat 
Moore’s house, pale, timid Mary, a half 
grown girl-nurse to the half doze 
younger children, Charlie Mann, just re 
covering from a fever, who lacked every 
comfort in his poor home, Grandma Cass, 
who was “spry” for her years, but very 
“lonesome” now-a-days, and Unele 
Peachy McLeod, an old man who had few 
pleasures left him. 

“We are to spend the whole day in tle 
woods, taking bread and butter, or any 
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thing that’s handy,” explained Mrs. 

Gienn to tired Mrs. Moore, who “ didn’t 

belave she could git the children ready 

for a picnic, as she couldn’t do a turn of 
extra worruk to save her, and the 
baby had been so ailin’ for a month 
ast.” 

“T know, I know,” nodded Mrs. Glenn, 
“we good-for-nothin’ folks who cannot 
do much, mean to take ourselves to the 
woods, where we will be out of the way of 
those who can work.” 

“Shure, an’ it’ll be a rale rest to me to 
have the house quiet for one day. Not that 
I don’t love my babbies, but [ git worn 
completely out wid noise,” responded Mrs. 
Moore. 

The woods were not far away, the pic- 
nic party went early, carrying with them 
shawls, hammocks, and various packages. 

Baby Moore soon went to sleep in her 
buggy. Mary drew a long breath, and 
sat down with a group of interested young 
people, who sat listening to the wonderful 
things read aloud by Mrs. Glenn, from her 
pile of periodicals. 

Uncle Peachy lay in the hammock 
under the shade of two mammoth oaks, 
while grandma’s kindly old face beamed 
with the happiness she felt. 

In a little time there was a hunt for 
woodland treasures, which occupied the 
young people until dinner time, and then 
the simple lunch was spread upon big 
newspapers. 

“We want tosave work and worry. If 
we brought out a nice cloth, somebody 
would have to wash it, and then it would 
need to be looked after here. Soiled 
newspapers can be thrown away,” said 
Mrs. Glenn. 

“Now, we must bathe our faces, and 
the brook is handy,” she continued, lead- 
ing the way to a shallow, crystal, clear 
stream, carrying with her a supply of 
clean, but worn old towels. 

“The very nicest wash-basin that I 
ever saw. If [ could havethis at home, I'd 
always have a clean face,” said Tommy 
Moore, delighted with the cool, soft 
water, 

“T wish we had it, Tommy, for mother 
would:be glad to have you keep a clean 
face,” said Mary, soberly. 

“We'll have quite a banquet, won’t 
we?” laugiied Mrs. Glenn, as they spread 
out on the “ boacd” grandma’s contribu- 
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tion of “salt risin’” bread, light and sweet, 
cold “ biled ” ham, apple-pie, and a bowl 
of “ dressin’,” Mrs. Moore’s ample supply 
of sandwiches, beef and chicken, and a 
big beef’ roast, thinly sliced, pickles and 
ginger-bread. 

Mrs. Glenn added fruits, a peck of 

peaches, two baskets of grapes, while 
Uncle Peachy furnished cold coffee, cheese 
and crackers, and Charlie Mann had 
thought of the lemonade. 
* There was plenty for all, Baby Moore 
waked in time to get her share of bread 
and butter, and everybody felt just 
at home, while taking their time to din- 
ner. 

Grandma remembered some happenings 
of long ago, which she told so well as to 
make the young people ask for more. 
Uncle Peachy was not to be outdone, so 
he had something to say of his youth 
spent in the Auld Countrie, which called 
out from Tommy Moore an admiring— 

“Uncle Peachy, I didn’t know that 
your life had been so very in—in—” 

“Interesting. Is that the word 
Tommy ?” questioned Mrs. Glenn. 

“ Yes,” replied Tommy, bluntly. “ I’ve 
allus thought Uncle Peachy a poor old 
feller, who didn’t—” 

“Tommy, I'll tell mother of you,” 
called Mary, shocked by this plain speech. 

“ Dinna check the laddie, lassie. We 
nane o’ us know what’s in these God- 
given souis 0’ ourn ontil we peer aboot a 
bit. We live far away frae each ither in 
this warld, too far, I’m thinkin’,” replied 
Uncle Peachy. 

“ We do, indeed, live too far from each 
other,” said Mrs. Glenn, thinking with 
Tommy, that she had not thought there 
was so much in poor, old, shabby and 
friendless Uncle Peachy. 

“I’m going to reward old Kizzy for 
opening my eyes, though she didn’t do it 
very skillfully,” was another thought. 

After dinner there were no dishes to 
pack, but several sleepy folks took a long 
nap, lulled to sleep by the faint tinkling 
of bells on the cattle grazing near. 

Just before sunset the picnic party 
“straggzled” home, “rested” and not 
tired, by their day in the woods. 

Mrs. Moore, too, looked rested when she 
welcomed her “ babbies” home, saying : 

“T’ve had a beautiful day, an’ got me 
worruk along splendid.” 
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“Next time you must go with us. It 
would do you a world of good. Weneed 
a little rest occasionally,” said Mrs. 
Glenn. 

“ It’s joost what we do, an’ I’d loike to 
go when it’s convanient,” was the hearty 
response. 

They did go again, and Minnie Glenn 
came to be a puzzle toevery one who had 
known her in the old days. 

One winter's day, as she planned a little 
trifle for the benetit of Uncle Peachy, her 
husband stood before her, looking closely 
into her face. 

“ What is it, mein leib?” she asked, 
saucily. 

“Oh! nothing, only I’ve been wonder- 
ing where the old Minnie went to,” was 
his answer. 

“Would you like her back again?” she 
asked. 

“Oh! no, I’d rather have this one, if 
it’s all the same to you,” was his reply, 
and then he heard of old Kizzy’s words, 
wafted to her by the east wind. 


ELLA GUERNSEY. 


ON BEST ROOMS. 
A PLEA FOR AN “ALWAYS READY” ROOM. 


HERE has been a deal of nonsehse 
written one time and another on the 
subject of good housekeeping. Most of it 
I suspect, by unmarried women, who de- 
rive their ideas of how not to do things 
from the ordinary boarding-house, and, 
oh! much from the pen of some man- 
dreamer whose practical wife laughs the 
whole article to scorn. 

One subject of derision to these ready 
writers is the “ best room,” the parlor of 
our great middle-class, that they have 
always with them, and what a target! 
Very pretty sentiments, too, sometimes 
charmingly expressed, with but this fault 
that it is all arrant nonsense wrapped 
about a grain of truth. They say, these 
facile wielders of the pen who know just 
what good housekeeping means: “ Open 
the doors and windows, draw up the shades 
and let in the Lord’s sunshine and His 
free air. Don’t debar the little ones from 
enjoyment of all your home can offer ; let 
them find pleasure in it and bring thither 
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their toys and books. Hang the canary’s 
cage in a sunny window, and train your 
ivy about the walls. Then, indeed, wil] 
you have a best room worthy the naine, 
and for children and father, as well as the 
stranger within your gates.” 

Now that sounds pretty and pleasant, 
doesn’t it? and makes one wish it could 
be done. But in the present state of 
domestic economy, emphatically, it can- 
not! The great majority of women in 
America are dependent for household. 
work on inefficient service, or, often, on 
their own two hands. This, with four or 
five little children clinging to a mother’s 
skirts, peremptory in veeds, precludes the 
delightful possibility of always “ taking 
the new-comer into one’s home life,” as 
some have put the parlor question. 

The grain of truth in the matter is 
this: It is indeed to be deplored when 
the babies are so rigidly secluded from 
that parlor as, on admittance, to ex- 
claim on the pretty sofa, and handle all 
the bric-a-brac. The fuldings of fvolish- 
ness are the arguments that it is, there- 
fore, to be used as a play-room, or, that it 
may not be altogether beneficial for these 
babies to have one place in their homes 
where rough manners are to be softened 
in order that they may enter upon 
enjoyment of the sofa and the brica 
brace. 

For the housewife, I verily believe 
there are many tired mothers who find 
comforts like to that in a religious belief, 
in the consciousness when the sharp clang 
of the doorbell strikes in upon her and 
her noisy brood that there is one spot in 
the house fit for whosoever may enter, be 
he book agent or clergyman going his 
rounds, and free from chairs harnessed 
together, headless dolls, and molasses 
candy—ready, always ready! If a man 
understood what those last two words 
meant to the ambitious, over-worked wo 
man who runs to smooth her hair and re 
pin the fichu baby has pulled askew, 
while Jounny goes to the door, he would 
never advise the throwing open her 
Penates to the public gaze. The room 
may be prim and precise and according 
to pecular ideas of beauty, it generally 
is all that, but to her who does the 
honors, while it remains a green and 
gracious island in a sea of disorder, let 
her preserve it, in the name of Mercy! 
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HENS AND CHICKENS AND HOW TO 
COOK THEM. 


HE DOMESTIC FOWL.—Perhaps 
thee is no one thing that can be 
cooked in so many different ways as fowls, 
and are a dainty dish the whole year 
round. 

In selecting fowls see if the end of the 
breast-bone is soft and their legs smooth, 
if so they are young. 

Pick every pin-feather off before cutting 
up. Singe well, moving the fowl all the 
time it is over the blaze, so it will not 
blacken. 

CuickKEN Brota.—Select a young 
chicken, cut in small pieces, and put in a 
deep earthen dish, cover well with cold 
water, put in a steamer over a kettle 
of hot water; keep ali the steam in and 
let it cook several hours, until the meat 
istender. Strain off the broth and let it 
stand until morning. Skim off all the fat, 
put one-eighth cup of rice ina cup of cold 
water, and steam until the rice is soft, then 
pour in your broth and steam one hour. 
Season with salt. 

To Fry Serine Caicken SOUTHERN 
StyLe.— Take a young chicken, dress and 
cut it up, wipe dry, sprinkle with salt aud 
a little white pepper, dredge with flour or 
cracker-crumbs, fry in equal quantities of 
hot lard and butter, cover it up but watch 
closely. When done lay on a platter. 
Take another spider, put in a tablespoon 
of butter, one cup of sweet cream, a little 
salt, thicken with a tablespoon of flour, 
and, if you like, add a little chopped 
parsley. Let it come to a boil and pour 
over the fried chicken and serve. 

StEwep CuHickEN.—A very nice way 
to cook young chickens, weighing from 
two and a half to three pounds, is to joint 
and wash them, put in kettle with just 
enough hot water to cook them, add salt 
and plenty of butter; let them get tender, 
but not overdone. 

Serve in individual vegetable ‘dishes 
with a few spoonfuls of the gravy in each 
dish on the chicken. 
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Bro1Lep CutcKkEN.—They can only be 
broiled when very young. Be careful in 
dressing them not to tear the skin. Cut 
them open on the back laying them flat, 
and cut off the neck. Havea good steady 
fire, and watch closely, turning the broiler 
often. 

Serve on a hot platter with salt and 
plenty of butter. 

Bakep CuicKEN.—Dress the fowl and 
cut it open in the middle of the back, 
break the breast-bone so it will lie down 
flat, put in a dripping-pan, rubbing salt 
on the inside of the chicken, and pieces of 
butter; adda few spoonfuls of hot water 
to keep it from burning; bake in a hot 
oven, basting often. Sprinkle over it 
sified flour or a few cracker-crumbs when 
partly baked. 

Friep CaIcKen.—Dress and joint 
them, throw into salt and water a few 
minutes (if the chickens are very young, 
you can fry them without boiling first). 
Take out and dry, h~ve a spider on the 
fire with the bottom covered with melted 
butter, when hot put in chicken and fry 
brown. While cooking sprinkle a little 
salt over them. If the chickens are not 
young, boil them half or three-quarters of 
an hour before frying. 

CaickeNn on Toast.—When you have 
some boiled or stewed chicken left, pick 
in fine pieces and warm in gravy made of 
butter and water thickened a little. Toast 
slices of bread and lay over a large platter 
and pour the chicken and gravy over them. 
This is very nice for a breakfast dish. 

CHICKEN SANDWICHES.—Mince, very 
fine, cold roast or stewed ehicken, and 
mix with melted butter, a little salt, and 
a pinch of mustard until soft enough to 
spread easily. Spread thin, evenslices of 
bread with butter, and then with chicken, 
and cut into small three-cornered, oblong, 
or square sandwiches. 

Pressep Cuicken.—Cut up and cook 
two chickens until the meat falls from the 
bones. Cook the liquid so there is only 
one pint: left, add salt while cooking. 
When cool pick the meat off the bones, 
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throwing away the fat and gristle, cut the 
other up fine and placein a mold, season 
the liquid with butter, add half an ounce 
of gelatine, and when dissolved pour it 
over thechicken. If you have no mold, 
use an earthen dish, put a plate over it 
with a weight on top. When cold cut in 
slices for lunch or supper. 

CHICKEN Patrirs.—Line small patty 
tins with puff paste and bake in a quick 
oven, Chop remnants of cold chicken, 
season with salt and melted butter; stir 
well and fill the shells, place in the oven 
to brown. 

CuicKEeN Patties No. 2.—Fill patty 
tins with puff paste and bake in a quick 
oven. ' 

Mince boiled chicken fine, season with 
salt and butter, mix with this a sauce 
made of hot milk with a spoonful of corn- 
starch stirred in to thicken. Cool, and 
when patties are baked fill with the 
chicken, and set in the oven for a few 
moments. 

Cuicken CroquertTrs.—To use up 
cold boiled chicken, chop the dark and 
light meat together, put in a saucepan 
with some of the gravy, add a little salt 
and a few spoonfuls of cream, and thicken 
with flour. After it boils pourin a dish 
and let cool, make into rolls three or four 
inches long, roll in fine bread-crumbs, 
then in beaten eggs, then in crumbs 
again. Cook in a kettle of hot lard. 
Drain on a cloth before sending to the 
table. Lay a small fringed napkin on a 
platter and put the croquettes on it. 
Garnish with curled parsley. 

Roast Cuickens.—Select large plump 
fowls for roasting. Itis just as easy to 
baste and cook two as one, and will take 
no more heat. 

If you only need one the other will keep 
until you wish it. First see that every 
feather is out, then singe, next cut off the 
legs if not already done, take out the crop 
and wind-pipe; wash very thoroughly 
about the neck and where the crop was. 
Then take out the liver, gizzard, etc., wash 
the chicken in a pan of warm water, and 
pour water in at the neck and let it run 
through. Hold it up tothe light to see 
if it is thoroughly clean, and rinse until 
the water is clear. Do not forget to cut 
out the oil bag. Wipe dry outside and 
in, rub fine salt outside and inside all over. 
Shove the skin down on neck and cut off 


part, then put the skin back and tie. Sey 
up where the crop came out, have some 
dressing prepared, stand the chicken up 
and hold with one hand and with a spoon 
fill with the other hand. Do not fill it too 
full as it will be better, and not so apt to 
cook out. Sew up closely with a needle 
and coarse white thread, sew the ends of 
the wings together, and tie the legs to- 
gether. Put in dripping-pan in hot oven 
ten minutes, then put a cup of hot water 
in bottom of pan (a spoonful of butter if 
the chickens are not very fat), and some 
salt; baste, with a long-handled spoon, 
often ; if the water cooks out add more, 
turn the chickens over so every part will 
brown nicely. If they cook too fast, cover 
with small dripping-pan. 

DresstnG ror Fowrs.—Take old 
bread if you have it; dip pieces into cold 
water (pot hot), and crumb fine in dish, 
add a little salt, melted butter, and sage 
rubbed through a tin strainer. Do not 
have the dressing too soft, but so it will 
crumble. Many add two. eggs well 
beaten, and a little pepper, but the dress- 
ing is full as good without the eggs. 

Pror. P. Fan’s Recrpr, DRressine 
FoR Fowrs.—Half a pound of veal, one 
ounce of suet chopped. Chop the veal 
and mix two ounces of butter melted, 
two eggs well beaten, six ounces of bread 
soaked in cold water, and mix all to- 
gether. 

CRANBERRY SAUCE, to eat with baked 
chicken.—To one quart of cranberries, 
looked over and washed, add one and a 
half cups of cold water; cover and stew 
until soft, add one and a half cups of 
white sugar, and cook five minutes ; pour 
out in anearthen dish and when cold 
they will be solid. , 

Pror. P. Fan’s REcIPE For CHICKEN 
FricassEE.—Prepare a chicken by joint- 
ing it up; wash and dry, put some butter 
in a spider and heat hot, put in chicken 
and fry until brown on both sides, then 
put in a sauce-pan with water enough to 
cover it and stew. Season with salt and 
butter. 

CHICKEN CROQUETTES WITH VEAL.— 
Cook one good-sized chicken well, so you 
can take the bones out easily. Mix the 
dark and light meat together and chop, 
add one pound of cold, lean veal. Soak 
one-fourth of a loaf of bread in the water 
you cooked the chicken in. Mix. with 
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the meat. Season with salt and a sprinkle 
of pepper, add three well-beaten eggs 
and stir all together. Make up in oblong 
rolls, dip in cracker-crumbs, and fry 
brown in hot lard or part butter if you 
prefer. Skim them out in a colander to 
drain, and serve hot. 

CuIckKEN Savtap.—Dress and cook 
two good-sized chickens until well done 
(salt while cooking), take the bones out 
and skim off, cut all the light and dark 
meat in shreds and mix (leaving out the 
liver, gizzard, etc.), six or eight heads of 
celery cut with a knife (not chopped), a 
little cabbage from a white, solid head. 
Measure the celery and cabbage and use 
about twice as much as you have of 
chicken. Mix all together and add two 
or three spoons of vinegar. 

DreEssinG FOR CHICKEN SALAD.— 
One tablespoon of mustard, one of salt, 
one teaspoon of red pepper, twelve yelks 
or six whole eggs, three tablespoons of 
butter before melting, and one cup of 
vinegar. Beat the eggs, add the vinegar, 
mix the mustard and pepper smooth with 
a little vinegar, and mix all together. 
Cook in adouble kettle until of the thick- 
ness of cream. When thoroughly cold, 
and just before serving, stir thorougly 
through the chicken, leaving a little for 
the top. Garnish with celery-tops or 
parsley. 

Pror. P. Fan’s Recipe ror CHICKEN 
Satap Dressinc Wits Cream.—One 
pint of cream, yelks of eight eggs, one 
teaspoon mustard. Beat eggs with egg- 
beater, add the cream and mustard, put 
ina double kettle and stir until cooked, 
then take off and stir until cool, so it will 
not form a crust. 
Por-Pir.—Chickens 
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months old are best. Clean and joint, 
put over the fire in a kettle of hot water, 
cover them, add salt, and when partly 
done add half a cup of butter; leave the 
cover off so the liquid will cook away. 
Skim out the chicken and thicken with 
flour, put chicken in again for five 
minutes, then skim out. Have some pot- 
pie crust ready, made of two cups of flour, 
two teaspoons of baking-powder; mix 
and rub two spoons of cold butter through, 
and mix soft with milk. Roll out and 
make with your hands smali dumplings. 
Drop in gravy and cook. Skim out on 
platter or tureen, putting some gravy on 
the dumplings, and the rest in the gravy- 
dish. Others bakethe biscuit and break 
them in two or three pieces, lay in a tu- 
reen, and pour gravy over them. 

Cotp Cuicken ror Luncu.—Sliced 
baked chicken when cold is very nice for 
lunch, also fried and pressed chicken. 

CuHICKEN-Prie.—Dress and cut up two 
chickens, when thoroughly washed put 
in kettle of cold water with a little salt. 
When partly done, put in half a cup of 
butter, let it cook until’the bones will 
come out easily. When cool take off, 
skin, and take the bones out; cut in small 
pieces, leave out liver and gizzard, but 
you can use all the rest, putin deep pud- 
ding-dish. If the chickens are good- 
sized, the two will make one Jarge and one 
small pie. Save the juice in the kettle, 
putin more butter and salt, thicken a 
little with flour, and pour over the chicken. 
Make acrust the thickness of pie-crust ; 
one teacup and a half of flour, one and a 
half teaspoons of baking-powder, a heap- 
‘.g tablespoon of cold butter well mixed 
in, then mix soft with sweet milk and roll 
out. 

M. J. ASHTON. 





TUPID PEOPLE. A reason why 
stupid people do so much harm in the 
world is that they possess a confidence in 
their own judgment only proportionate to 
their want of intelligence. Conscious of 
the rectitude of their intentions, and 
seeing only their own little strip of hori- 
zon, they march on with an assured step, 
and become aware that it is possible to be 
mistaken only when the mistake is al- 
ready made and the mischief done. Ex- 


perience is of little avail. That particular 
mistake will probably not be committed 
again, but some other will. The way 
always seems straight and easy to those 
who can see only a yard or two. 





PripE. One thing pride has, which 
no other sin that I know of has: it is 
an enemy to itself, and a proud man can- 
not endure to see pride in another.— 
Feltham. 




























































































































Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
actical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
keepers are welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
find interesting no less than useful. Our “HomMrE” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject 
they wish light upon. All communications designed 
for this department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


A LITTLE HOLIDAY TALE. 


“ Christmas comes but once a year, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


E would gladly mingle our Thanks- 
giving praises with a Christmas 
greeting to every “‘Home” reader and 
one and all who during the last year have 
helped to make instructive the pages of 
our dear Magazine. Through its influ- 
ence how many weary mothers have been 
comforted? how many of the young that 
had fallen into the snares of the way ward 
have been rescued by its timely teach- 
ings? who can tell? 

How fitting at this season are the hon- 
ored words, “ Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.” Not only in the homes of afflu- 
ence but in the poor tenements each one 
has an irresistible longing to celebrate 
the merry Christmas time, and perhaps 
Christmas dinners as well as Christmas 
gifts are most appreciated when obtained 
by self-denial with love for the dear ones 
asa blessed incentive. The children of 
the wealthy have but to express a desire 
and it is granted, and so the gift expected 
loses its charm. With those less favored 
there is generally an effort made to plan 
a pleasant surprise. Each litile one is 
wondering what the morning will bring, 
and all receive just what issuited to their 
several wants. The husband, by a little 
judicious investigation, will doubtless un- 
derstand what would afford his patient, 
self-denying wife the most pleasure. If 
not, a generous greenback or even a very 
ae one, tucked under her plate 
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Christmas morning and accompanied bya 
pleasant smile and a few cheery words 
from the giver will be worth far more to 
her than a costly gift presented with a 
growling tirade on her obligations and 
inefficiency. Be sure that wives endowed 
with good common sense (and lo! their 
name is legion) will know just where to 
place every penny of such a gift to the 
best advantage. 

If the husband is a hard-working far. 
mer, a pair of well-fitting cloth mittens 
with cuffs, lined throughout with cotton 
flannel, may be more acceptable thana 
delicate silk muffler which he would 
hardly know what to do with. The in- 
evitable new doll that the little girl ex- 
pects would be much cheaper if the head 
was purchased at a toy-shop and a body 
made at home, or the old one used, if 
good, making a hood and dress of bright 
silesia, with “cute” little stockings and 
velvet slippers. Boys who like to whittle 
and saw and hammer—and what boy does 
not ?—could make chairs, bedsteads, ta- 
bles, ete., for these same dollies, and with 
the aid of a little bright paint and moth- 
er’s private assistance produce results 
which would cause some dancing around 
Christmas morning. Then, in return, if 
the little girls should perform some extra 
service for father, who knows but he 
might be persuaded to make for the 
small cabinet-maker a pretty sled, with 
its owner’s name plainly printed on it by 
cutting letters from pasteboard and paint- 
ing over them with a different color from 
the body of the sled ? 

And, too, if we older ones should fail 
to join the children in their active sports 
at these joyous times, may we manifest a 
spirit of sympathy in them, remembering 
that our boys and girls will be a comfort 
ora sorrow to us in our declining years. 

AUNT HOPE. 


[This little “talk” reached us too late 
for previous insertion, but, although par- 
ticularly intended for Christmas, it is 80 
applicable to the birthday and other home 
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festivals which we like to celebrate by the 
giving of good gifts that we feel sure our 
readers will heartily appreciate it. ] 


HELP GIVEN AND WANTED. 
Dear “Home” Frrenps:—May I 
have a little room among you, once again ? 
I want to tell you, first, how to clean fruit 
cans that look streaked and dingy from 
long usage. Make aswab or tiny mop by 
binding a piece of soft cloth around one 
end of a stick, place a spoonful or more of 
fine wet sand or wood ashes in the can, 
and scour with the swab until the glass 
will be clean and bright when washed with 
clear water. 

How many of the “ Home” house- 
keepers use granite ware? I have a tea- 
kettle of this ware which I have used for 
eight years, and which is as good as new 
so far as leaking is concerned. I also 
have other vessels of the same kind, and 
prize them because they are so easily kept 
clean, and are so light to handle. 

Among my glassware I have some pieces 
which are figured; these I clean, when 
washing them, by using an old tooth- 
brush. 

I have now in use some dishes which I 
mended in the old-fashioned way—with 
white lead. Save all the dishes not too 
badly shattered until a can of white lead 
is purchased for some purpose; take out 
some of this, apply with a small stick to 
the broken edyes, press them together 
tightly, tie with a string to keep in place, 
and put the dish away where it will not 
be touched for a year. Attheend of this 
time scrape off, with a knife, all the lead 
which shows upon the outside and wash 
clean. Dishes mended in this way are 
solid and will not break when put in hot 
water. 

Having some spring rollers which got 
out of order, I took them down, flattened 
a strong hairpin to a point, and, using 
the hairpin as a wrench, wound up the 
spring by turning toward the right; the 
result was that the curtains ‘worked 
smoothly again. 

Here is a hint which I have found ex- 
tremely helpful. I have a few pairs of 
mittens made of colored cotton flannel 
which I wear when tending to the fire, or 
other such work, When Monday comes 
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I washthem. These save knitted mittens 
and one’s hands wonderfully. 

Are many of the“ Home” friends fond 
of beets, I wonder? I will tell them how 
we raise very large, nice ones. In the 
spring burn a brush-heap where you in- 
tend making the beet-bed, and rake the 
ashes in well before planting the seed. 

Will some one please tell me how I can 
fasten a steel crochet hook in a bone 
handle? Also inform me what kind of 
dyes are fast, and give a recipe for home- 
made crackers ? 

M. J. 


[Let us refer the “ dye” question to J. 
M. Hill, whose pleasant, practical article 
on dyeing appeared in the December 
“ Home.” } 


A PRETTY PORTIERE. 


Dear Epiror :—I am glad that I have 
at last an opportunity to repay in pact 
the debt of gratitude I owe the contribu- 
tors to “ Home” Notes. As a young 
housekeeper I can scarcely estimate the 
good which the helpful, “ homey” hints 
given in this department have done and 
still do me. 

In the December issue “C. N. of N. 
C.” asks that some one will give directions 
fur using scraps of silk other than in 
crazy-work. I can do no less than advise 
her to make a portiére of her scraps, as I 
have done. 

To make it I cut the silk as for carpet- 
rags, sewed and wound the lengths in 
balls, hit-or-miss, of course, as I had not 
enough of one color to amount to any- 
thing. It matters little if portions of the 
silks are somewhat faded, and old neckties, 
ribbons, remnants of silk dresses, etc., 
may all he pressed (or woven!) into ser- 
vice. You will need some bright colors 
to enliven the dull ones, should you hap- 
pen, as I did, to have a great proportion 
of the latter, and by looking over a 
counter of unsalable ribbons at a “ bar- 
gain sale” you will be able to obtain such 
as you want at a surprisingly small cost. 
I was not a great while in collecting and 
preparing the silk for my portiére, which 
hangs between my front and back parlors 
—if I may designate the two cozy 
rooms by so grand a name—and unless 
you have seen something of this kind you 
can form no idea of its real beauty, They 
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are woven thinly, not like carpeting which 
is “beaten up’”’ until firm and thick. I 
sent mine to New York, to a firm which 
makes a specialty of curtain-weaving. 
This is the only way that I know of 
using silk seraps which does not leave 
almost as many on your hands as you be- 
gan with. Every bit may be utilized, 
and the result, as I have said, is extremely 
satisfactory. 
MRS. 0. H. 8. 


CROCHETED LACE. 


I have been watching our “Notes” 
hoping to see some more of “ Sandusky’s ” 
crochet laces as well as the “slumber 
robe” she partly promised us. The lace 
pattern given herewith is also called 
“crazy lace,” but not like the one pre- 
viously printed in this department; I 
think it very pretty, nevertheless, and it 
is very easy towork. As will readily be 
seen, it may be made wider or narrower 
at pleasure and made in fine thread is 
really delicate ; in coarser thread, linen or 
cotton, it makes a durable edging, and in 
Saxony is pretty for a flannel trimming. 

Make a chain of thirty stitches, turn. 

First row—Make one d. ec. in fifth st., 
ch. two, miss two, one d. c. in eighth st., 
ch. two, miss two, one d. c. in eleventh 
st., ch. two, miss two, one d. c. in each of 
next four sts., ch. three, one d. c. in same 
place, miss two, one d. c. in each of next 
four sts., ch. three, one d. c. insame place, 
miss two, one d. c. in each of next four 
sts., ch. three, one d.c. in same place, ch, 
three, turn. 

Second row—Make four d. c. under 
first three ch. of first row, ch. three, one 
d. c. in same, four d.c, under next three 
ch., ch. three, one d. c. in same, four d. ce. 
under next three eh., ch. three, one d. c. 
in same, one d. c. in last of four d.c. of 
first row, ch. two, one d. c. in next d. ec. 
ch. two, one d. c. in next d. c., ch. two, 
one d. ¢c.in nextd. c. ch. two, one d. c. in 
third st. of five ch., chain five, turn. 

Repeat from first row, putting the four 
d. c. under the ch. of three, each time, 
instead of in each of four sts. 

I like crocheting very much, and am 
always very glad of anything new in this 
line. Would like to say that I have a 
basket make as described in the December 
“Home,” and ithas always been much 
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admired. I have also other articles made 
in the same way, a descriptions of some 
of which I will send “ Home” Notes at 
some future time. 

Not long ago I saw a pattern of lace 
called “ fern-leaf” mentioned by a cor. 
respondent of a ladies’ paper, and I think 
it must be very pretty. If any “ Home” 
reader has it will she send it to “ Notes?” 

“CRO SHAYER.” 


[ We have on hand a “ fern-leaf” lace 
pattern from a contributor in Kansas City, 
which is certainly very graceful in design 
and delicate in appearance. The direc 
tions for working it are so long that we 
have not yet. been able to make room for 
them in our limited space, but we will 
gladly loan you the sample on receipt of 
your address. | 


GRECIAN LACE. 


Cast on sixteen stitches, knit across once 
plain. 

First row—Knit two (over, narrow, 
knit one) twice (over, narrow), three 
times, pver twice, narrow. 

Second row—Knit two, seam one, knit 
eight (over, narrow, knit one), twice. 

Third row—Knit two, over, narrow, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit two (over; 
narrow) three times, over twice, narrow. 

Fourth row—Like second row, except 
that nine stitches are knitted plain instead 
of eight. 

Fifth row—Like third, three plain 
stitches instead of two before (over, nar- 
row). 

Sixth row—Like fourth row, ten plain 
stitches instead of nine. 

Seventh row— Like fifth row, four plain 
stitches in place of three. 

Eighth row—Like sixth row, eleven 
plain instead of ten. 

Ninth row—Like seventh row, five 
plain stitches. 

Tenth row—Knit two, drop rest of loop, 
knit twelve (over, narrow, knit one) twice. 

Eleventh row—Knit two, over, narrow, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit six, over, slip 
six stitches, one after another, over the 
seventh, knit that plain. 

Twelfth row—Knuit nine (over, narrow, 
knit one) twice. : 

Thirteenth row—Knit two (over, nar- 
row, knit one) twice (over, narrow), 





three times, over twice, knit one. 
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I think this extremely pretty and easy 
to knit, and hope others will like it as 
well. 

MISS IDA PRAY. 


““MOTHER’S CRUMB CAKE,” 


Here is a recipe for a really delicious 
and inexpensive cake. I learned tc make 
it from my dear mother, and nowhere 
have I ever found a recipe similar to it, 
hence I give it the above title. I beg the 
sisters who wish to try it to follow direc- 
tions carefully, as I have tried to improve 
it on several occasions and always spoiled 
it. 

Into a large bowl put a scant cupful of 
nice, fine, golden-brown bread-crumbs, 
and the same cup full of granulated sugar. 
Now break into the cup as many eggs as 
will fill it, and one over; pour into the 
bowl with the sugar and crumbs, and stir 
continually for at least three-fourths of an 
hour and always in the same direction. 
Your batter will be very light. Flavor 
withthe grated rind of a lemon; bake 
like sponge cake, and cut when cold with 
asharp knife. By varying the form of 
the cake you can have different results. 
One-half sponge cake and one-half “ moth- 
er’s crumb cake,” with jelly or chocolate 
icing between, makes a nice “ fancy cake,” 
or baked in a square tin and cut in 
“sticks” it is very nice, and less expensive 
than with the chocolate icing. 

Try it, sisters, and let us know how you 


dike it. 


PATIENCD STRONG. 


SOME NICE DESSERTS. 


Mountain Dew Puppine.—One pint 
of milk, yelks of two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of cocoanut, one-half cupful 
rolled cracker-crumbs, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar; bake one-half hour. Make 
a frosting of the whites of the eggs, 
spread over the top, and put in the oven 
to brown. 

Poor Man’s Puppinc.—To one pint 
of milk use three tablespoonfuls of rice; 
sweeten to taste and flavor with nutmeg. 
Stir well and set in a slow oven for one 
and one-half hours. Willbe creamy and 
nice if cooked right. 

Quick Breap Puppinc.—Two eggs, 
one pint of milk, two-thirds cupful of 
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sugar, and a pich of salt; pour over some 
pieces of broken bread and bake in a 
quick oven twenty minutes. 

Cup Puppinec.—Mix two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder and a pinch of salt 
thoroughly in one pint of flour; stir into 
milk until soft, not thin; place in the 
steamer well-buttered teacups; put in 
each a small spoonful of batter, then a 
spoonful of any kind of cooked fruit or 
chopped apples, cover with another spoon- 
ful of batter, and steam abouttwenty-five 
minutes. Eat with sauce or cream and 
sugar. 

These are all tested recipes, and I think 
will be liked by other ‘‘ Home” house- 
keepers. If they are acceptable I would 
like to come again, sometime; may I? 

“a HUMBUG.” 


[Indeed, you may, receiving a cordial 
welcome. By the way, we think your 
signature a decided misnomer. | 


SOME OF “BRIDGET'S” WAYS. 

Here is the way I cook beefsteak, and 
our family like it very much for a change: 
Put a large spoonful of butter (more will 
do no harm) in your spider; cover the 
bottom of the spider with sliced onions, 
sprinkle on these little bits of butter ; 
pepper and salt to taste; lay over them a 
beefsteak prepared as for broiling; place 
upon this another layer of the sliced 
onions seasoned as before; cover closely, 
and let cook very slowly until done, 
which will require about a half-hour. To 
be served very hot. Itis nice, as all will 
testify after having tried the dish. 

Here is a good, cheap cake, just what 
housekeepers who are obliged to econo- 
mize and yet like to give their families 
palatable food like to find: Beat together 
until very light, one egg and one-half cup 
of sugar; have ready a pint of sifted 
flour in which is thoroughly mixed one 
teaspoonful each of baking-powder and 
cinnamon (nutmeg or other flavoring may 
be used if preferred), and a little salt; 
measure a cup of sweet milk; add flour 
and milk to the sugar and egg, a little of 
each at a time; when thoroughly mixed 
add a dessert-spoonful of melted butter. 
Eaten fresh, for tea or lunch, I think this 
will be much liked. 


“ BRIDGET.” 
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AN EXCHANGE. 


Mamie Jones, Odell, Ill., wishes to ex- 
change seeds of morning glory, double 
red poppy, and single petunia, mixed, 
a colors, a fine steel crochet hook, 

uxley and Youman’s Philosophy in 
good condition, six of Cassell’s Family 
Magazines, nearly new; write what you 
wish and what you have to exchange. 


NOTELETS. 


Dear Eprror:—I was much inter- 
ested in “Sister Mary’s” notice of the in- 
valids, in the November number of the 
“ Home,” as I have been on that list for 
some time. I, too, wouid like to have “a 
finger in the pie” if I could contribute to 
the happiness of other sufferers. 


MISS. LAURA. V. SANKEY 


THARIN, ALA. 


[You are doubtless, ere this, in receipt 
of a budget of reading matter which, after 
perusal, you will please forward to the 
address following your own in the list, 
and, if you wish, placing the name and 
address of an invalid friend of your own 
below the others given. The book may 
be returned, when worn out, to the ad- 
dress of the one donating it to the mission. 
And what a souvenir it will be! We 
wonder if all our “Homer” friends 
realize just how much brightness this little 
“idea ” of “Sister Mary’s” will lend to 
the lives that are shut in from the active 
pleasures of health and shadowed by 
pain? We have the address of one 
“ Home” invalid who has been confined 
to her bed for thirteen years, Think of 
it—thirteen years of weary monotony, 
even though one is surrounded by loving 
friends, must be very, very hard to bear ; 
how hard, we who are blessed with health 
and strength cannot, for an instant, realize. 
Think, again, of the new interest which 
may be awakened in these shut-in lives by 
thesending of good reading to our invalids 
and by them from one to another, and 
say if we shall not, each and all, do what 
we can to aid in this pleasant work. | 


Dear Eprror:—Can you give me 
some new idea in the way of mak- 
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ing a table scarf? I should be greatly 
obliged. 


MISS ANNA R, 


[Possibly the description of a scarf 
recently seen in the exhibition room of a 
Boston art store may interest you, and the 
scarf itself be just what you would like, 
It is simple of construction, certainly, and 
not expensive. . Materials required are 
orange silk ribbon, three and one-half 
inches wide, knitting silk of same color, 
and a quantity ofsmall rings. Cut three 
lengths of the ribbon one and one-quarter 
yards long, place them as far apart as the 
width of the ribbon, cut shorter lengths of 
ribbon and weave across, one at each end, 
and as many more as required, having 
them also three and one-half inches apart, 
Fasten the ribbons together invisibly at 
each intersection. There will now be two 
rows of open squares on each side of the 
centre strip, and these are to be filled with 
the rings, covered closely with the knitting 
silk in double crochet and caught together 
to form squares. Finish the ends with 
fringe or not, as preferred, or with a row 
of the rings fastened straight across, then 
two together and skip one, and then one 
below the two, in which is knotted a tassel 
of the orange silk. If a larger scarf is 
desired, five lengths of ribbon may be used 
instead of three, cutting them proportion- 
ately longer. Any color preferred to 
orange may be chosen, and the rings 
covered with a harmonizing or contrast 
ing color of silk. These rings may be 
purchased, by the way, ready for use, but 
are, of course, more expensive than those 
which one may make at home. ] 


Dear Eptror:—Will some reader 
kindly tell me how to prepare candied 
orange peel to use in cake and puddings? 
I enjoyed Mrs. A. L. N.’s“ Bit of Color,” 
and hope others will send in notes on 


home-made furnishings. 
SISTER MITTY. 


How many of the “ Home” mothers 
are troubled, as I have been, by their little 
folks throwing off the bed-clothes when 
asleep? If tapes are sewed to the upper 
edge on each side, carried around the 
head-board and tied there, the clothes will 


Try it, mothers. 
ABBIE. 


stay in place. 
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EWING BAG.—Take two pieces of 
S linen, with diameter of eight and 
nine inches, and bind each with blue 
braid. Place the circles together, and 
around the outer edge stitch to the depth 
of two inches, eight divisions, on the 
centre of which outline the figures repre- 
senting the numbers of cotton from thirty 
to one hundred. Leave in each line of 
stitching a small piece in which to run a 
cord round the circle to hold the spools in 
place. ‘Then make a bag of a piece of 
the same linen sixteen inches wide, seven 





inches long, with a hem of two inches; 
run a casing, work eyelet-holes in each 
side, and put in double drawing-strings. 
Stitch on the side of the bag a piece of 
linen seven inches long, bound with braid 
at the top; divide this into four little 
pockets for needles by rows of stitching 


. and add figures “7,” “8,” “9,” “8 to 10.” 


Now take a circle of binder’s board five 
inches in diameter, cover one side with the 
linen, baste bag around it, and place in 
the centre of the first circular pieces. 
Secure all by stitching tightly together. 

Cuttp’s Ratrrire.—A_ round stick 
about six inches long, taken from theend 
of a ruching-card, serves as a foundation. 
Take two colors of number three ribbon— 
red and blue are effective—and, after 
tacking or pinning the ends in place at 
one end of the stick, wind the ribbon 
round, arranging the colors so that the 
points made by the crossings are directly 
in line. 

Fasten the ribbons at the end by sew- 
ing tightly, then tie a bow, and to thelong 
ends of this « .ach little bells. Turn 
VOL. Lx.—13. 





in the other ends and fasten in a neat 
manner. 

Pin Case.—A pretty little gift for 
traveling is made by covering neatly with 
silk or ribbon one of the wedge-shaped 
papers of pins that can be obtained at any 
fancy shop. The paper should be sewed 
firmly to the covering, and narrow ribbon 
used for strings, which are tied around 
the case. 

SHOE Finpincs.—Make a bag of white 
linen seven inches long, four inches wide. 
Face the top to the depth of two inches 
with yellow silk. Run a casing, work 
eyelet-holes and add double drawing- 
strings of narrow ribbon. Outline on 
outside of bag the words, “Shoe Findings,” 
and put within a card of shoe buttons, a 
spool of black linen thread, and a cake of 
wax. 

Hanpy Dresstne-Wrap.—This use- 
ful gift—to be worn when arranging the 
hair—is made of a pretty damask towel 
of medium length. Place over shoulders 
and fit by taking small seams on shoulders 
and at back of neck. Add ribbon in front 
for strings, and decorate towel by out- 
lining on each side of front a design of a 
brush and comb and a bunch of hairpins. 
Such a dressing-wrap forms an appropri- 
ate addition to a guest room. 

Bureau Drawer Sacaets.—-Of some 
pretty color of silesia, light blue, pink or 
buff, cut two pieces the size of the drawer 
in which sprinkle the sachet powder. 
Turn in edges of silesia, stitch together, ° 
and quilt the whole in diamonds, or tuft 
with silk or cotton. 

Prxcusnion.—Take two circular pieces 
of cotton-cloth seven inches in diameter, 
sew together and stuff with wool. Cover 
the top with finest linen, on which has 


‘ been embroidered sprays of forget-me-nots. 


Now put around the cushion a plaiting of 
lace with insertion half-an-inch wide at 
the top. Through the insertion run 
narrow blue ribbon, which is tied in four 
many-looped bows at equal distances in 
the circumference of the cushion. 
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Pen Wirer.—Make a pretty bow of 
two-inch ribbon, with one end, two short 
loops and a long loop. Painton the long 
loop two or three little daisies, or pansies, 
without stems. Take a piece of rough 
cardboard two and a half inches square, 
and line with chamois. Fold this in the 
shapeofa cornucopia and tie the edges with 
narrow ribbon of the same color as the 
bow. Suspend in the cornucopia a piece 
of fringed chamois, so that it extends a 
little below the edge like the stamens in a 
lily. Paint on the outside of the cornu- 
copia the words, “‘ Pens Cleaned Here.” 
Attach top of cornucopia to the large bow 
by narrow ribbon, and from the under 
side of the bow hang two little bells tied 
with half a yard of the narrow ribbon. 
Userut CHATELAINE. — Take five 
ieces of inch-wide ribbon varying in 
ength from fourteen to seventeen inches. 
Fasten together at top with a bow, under 
which conceal a bent hairpin to serve as 
a hook for the belt. Point the other ends 
by turning back the corners, and to the 
first attach a pair of scissors by a cord ; 
to the second a small emory shaped like 
an acorn; to the third a flat pincushion 
in pansy form, and decorated according 
to nature; to the fourth a little bag with 
a drawing-string at top, just large enough 
to hold the thimble ; and to the fifth add 
a needle-book two inches long and one 
inch wide, with a flap of flannel within. 
Fancy Apron.—A dainty little apron 
can be made of dotted swiss for some 
lover of marguerites; use one and a quar- 
ter yards of material having dots half-an- 
inch in diameter. Use thirty-four inches 
of lawn, making a hem at bottom of four 
and a half inches, and at the top of two 
inches. Cut the remainder in half, cross- 
wise, for strings, and make hem of two 


inches. In the hem at top of apron put 
" a : through which run a piece of 
white elastic fourteen inches in length 


The apron ia now ready for the thirteen 
or fourteen white and yellow daisies which 
are te over it 
Taking one of the dots as a centre, and 
weing eplit Aloseile silk, make each petal 


be scattered carelessly 


by taking a chain etiteh varving in length 


from one-half to three quarters of an loch 
meine the needle over the end of each 
™ p to the umier ehie and back te the 
eenire. (over the centre dota with brown 


or yellow elk, acoording to color of petala, 
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using the “satin” stitch, or fill with 
“French knots,” if preferred. Add stemy 
of dark-green silk in “ outline” stitch, 
Put two or three daisies on the ends of 
the strings. 

Another apron can be made of swiss, 
having dots an inch in diameter. Makea 
hem at the bottom of ten and a half 
inches, and ornament the dots in it in 
alternate rows, cross-barring with yellow 
filoselle silk those in the first row, and 
working in “satin stitch” in’ the same 
color the lower half of each dot in the 
next row. So continue for four rows, 
Use yellow ribbon for strings, running it 
through the hem at the top to make a 
frill. 

Wuisk-Cover.—Cut two pieces of 
chamois large enough to cover the whisk 
within one inch of the bottom. Slash the 
chamois at the bottom to make a fringe 
of two inches. Cut little holes in both 
sides of the chamois near the edge and 
lace the two pieces together with narrow 
ribbon, tying a bow at top and bottom. 
Add a bow of wider ribbon on the out- 
side with a long loop for hanging the 
whisk on nail. 

Rosary Sacuets.—Of ribbon two 
inches wide make seven little bags three 
inches long including an inch fringe. Fill 
with cotton and sachet powder, and tie 
each bag below the fringe with narrow 
ribbon of the same color. Make a many 
looped bow of the narrow ribbon with 
seven ends, the longest of which is half 
a yard—the others each two inches shorter. 
To each end fasten one of the little sachet 
bags, and the rosary is ready for some 
friend's dressing-glass. 

Book Cover.—This is intended to 
cover a paper-backed book, and is made of 
linen. Take a piece two and one-half 
inches larger all round than the book it is 
tocover. Turn in this much at the top 
and sides, and together the 
edges that are thus brought into contact 
Ornament the outside of the cover with 
a design of flowers, apider-webs, ete., oF 
the words, “ Give Mea Nook and a Book.” 
Then alin the book into the cover as 4 


over-seam 


“filler” ia put inte the back of a note 
book 

lewn, (Caer Take two pieces of 
chamots five inches long and three ane 
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a design in flowers and the word “ Jewels.” 
Sew the two pieces together within an inch 
of the top, make holes and add double 
drawing-strings with little bows. 

A Frienp 1n NEED.—Take a piece of 
gray linen one yard long, twelve and one- 
half inches wide. Cut in one edge eight 
scallops, two and one-half inches deep, 
and bind with red braid. Fold up a 
pocket four inches in depth on the other 
side and bind at the ends. Stitch eight 
divisions in the pocket, and over it fold 
the scallops in which have been worked 
the buttonholes to fit the little buttons 
put on the pockets. Mark the pocketsin 
order, “ Sewing Silk,” “ Elastic,” “Tape,” 
“Thread,” “ Pins,” “ Needles,” “ Cotton,” 
“Buttons.”. Then take two 
pieces of linen, each five inches 
long and one and three-quarter 
inches wide, bind each piece 
separately, and then “blind 
stitch” together, leaving one 
end open. Mark this piece 
“Scissors.” Now take four of 
the division-seams and sew to 
the piece made for the scissors. 
This gives the whole the ap- 
pearance of a book. Sew 
strings to the outside edges and 
open the outside cover. Draw 
in ink some fancy design with 
the words below, “A Friend in 
Need.” 

Necktie Ho.pER FOR 
GenTLEMEN.—For this two 
pieces of Bristol board are 
required, twelve inches long 
and five inches wide. Cover , 
both pieces with one piece of silk, leaving 
a space between them of an inch. Use 
silk of a contrasting color for the inside, 
adding a little wadding and sachet powder. 
Over-seam the edges together and puta 
row of stitching each side of the space left 
tokeep the cardboard in place. Use narrow 
ribbon for strings, decorate the outside of 
the holder with a painted cle sign or with 
the words, “ Not the only Tie that Binds 


ua. 

wr are many waye in which 
pleces of cloth may be utilized if 

ut inte quaint and fanciful shapes, ap 

plied to a foundation th, and afier 

wari embroidered wit by ht colored 
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embroidery can be produced; but to be 
perfectly successful, it is almost essential 
to have a specimen of the real work at hand 
from which to copy the peculiar devices 
and designs that are characteristic of it. 
I have also seen odds and ends of cloth 
used for a kind of crazy patchwork, the 
pieces being laid upon the foundation 
seemingly without any special arrange- 
ment, some being cut to represent balloons, 
birds, fans, or any other object that fancy 
may dictate, while the pieces between are 
of necessity indescribable shapes, simply 
filling in the spaces which intervene. The 
edges of the cloth and joins are afterward 
either protected with narrow braids or 
worked across with various stitches in 


gold-colored silk. Ifthe colors are well 
arranged and the worker is clever enough 
to cut out and work divers kinds of birds 
and “ beasties,’’ this cloth patchwork makes 
warm perambulator-covers or crawling- 
rugs peculiarly attractive to children. 

The butterfly wall-pocket, of which an 
illustration is given, was made of a simi- 
lar kind of cloth “ mosaic” work, pieces 
of different colored cloth being let in to 
form the body and the various spots of 
the wings, while lines and hwles were 
printed and perforated for working with 
odds and ends of filoselle. This ides 
could easily be copied by any one having 
scrape to use up, and would, when finished, 
form a useful and bright-looking addition 
wa room 
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VERY neat and pretty style is 

shown in our illustration on page 

191, and it is intended to be made up in 
ladies’ cloth or serge. 

This skirt should have a flat cushion 
or mattress, five inches square, fastened 
intothe waist, and one steel nine inches be- 
low, with the strings quite firmly tied, but 
not soastoform toomuchofa bow. Another 
pretty way of arranging the fullness is to 
put a box plait on each side immediately 
after tacking them down over, the front ; 
but this leaves rather less fullness behind. 
The foundation skirt must be edged with 
a foot kilt,or else the material will not 
stand out at the bottom as it ought to do. 
The bodice has a full vest of soft twilled 
silk. Hooks and eyes are placed on either 
side, so as to admit of the use of another 
vest, but they are quite hidden under the 
velvet. 

Out-door jackets, when worn, as they 
are by young girls in fine weather, are a 
little longer than those of last year, and 
not quite so many of them have loose 
fronts, though those that have are invari- 
ably made with a tight-fitting vest or 
under-waistceat. 

There is a reaction in favor of large, 
plain buttons exactly matching the fabric 
on which they are placed. The bone 
and horn and gilt buttons have been 
at once,too common and too staring not 
to vulgarize everything fastened with 
them. 

The flat bonnets have quite disappeared, 
and.it is said that they were only intro- 
duced by Parisian milliners as novelties 
- for the Exhibition ; and as people found 
them unbecoming, it ended in two bonnets 
being bought instead of one. 

Astrachan, both gray and black, is very 
much worn, the impetus being probably 

iven by the fact that Princess Louise of 

Jales had in her trousseau one or two 
dresses trimmed with black astrachan, 
with muff, collarette, and hat to match. 
A charmingly neat gray cloth pelisse, 
wer" m this country for a foreign 





princess, had two narrow strips of gray 
astrachan down it on either side, and cufls 
and collar of the same. A great many 
winter wraps are of the pelisse kind, and 
form complete dresses. 

Bordered dresses are being worn in all 
sorts of materials, cloths, flannels, and 
even thin fabrics for evening wear. The 
border, whether in-woven or scalloped, 
goes all along one selvedge, and the stuff 
is wide enough for the ordinary length of 
skirt. The foundation is made and 
finished with its foot kilt as described 
above, and then the proper quantity of 
the bordered or edged material is joined 
up by a single seam, and the dressmaker’s 
skill is determined by the manner in 
which she hangs this upper petticoat over 
the foundation. Itis a great saving of 
time and work, and looks extremely nice 
when well arranged. Wide black net is 
made in this -matter, with a lace edge, 
sometimes enriched with a few beads, and 
made up over black or colored foun- 
dations. This, of course, suggests an easy 
mode of converting two dresses into one, 
or doing up one that has seen some ser- 
vice, and most people look well in any- 
thing made of or covered with lace. 

The fashionable scale of colors seems 
to include every shade of red, except 
brickdust, which has had its day, all 
greens except grass green, several shades 
of slate, and a goodly assirtment of 
browns. Navy blue, of course, has its 
adherents, especially among sensible 
people, but taken altogether blue is not 
popular just now. Tea gowns are being 
made of figured striped woolen fabrics, 
not at all unlike those used last year for 
cloaks, and though it increases their re- 
semblance to dressing-gowns, it brings 
them within the range of comfortable in- 
door garments. A tea gown of this kind 
has no fit about it except round the neck 
and on the shoulders, and is often ex- 
tremely useful, but it is entirely a dress 
for the house, and quite out of place if 
worn anywhere else. 
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There is scarcely any change in the 


ordinary dress for evening, but bows of 
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white fancy lisse or net are often tied up 
according to the wearer’s fancy, and pinned 
on at the neck. They are not very dur- 
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able, but may, with a little care, be worn 
fichus and other triflesthat smarten upan half a dozen times or so. 
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In the illustration on page 192, one 
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lady wears a tightly fitting coat, which 


‘should be made of a rich brown velvet, 


cloth, or cut plush, and trimmed with 
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beaver dyed a dark brown—a very fash- up a little, and shows the long fur-edged 
ionable hue this winter—or with Rus- cvat beneath. ‘he distinctive feature of 
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sian sable. One side of the coat folds the shoulders is the fur placed on double 
over the other, is edged with fur, and rows, a fashion which obtains in a native 
outlined with embroidery; it is plucked Russian costume, and is modified for this. 
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The bonnet, too, is “adapted.” The wearsa most becoming mantle, made of 
crinkled brim, and upstanding coronal of Malmsey-colored cut plush, over om- 
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embroidery, both so much used in the broidered gray cloth, trimmed with gray 
millinery of this winter, are exact copies fox. The sleeves, the trimming on the | 
of a Russian head-dress. The other lady under-dress, and the hat, are reproduced 
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from Russian designs. 
specially be taken of the sleeves. The 








Notice should 
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that it may be turned up and form a cuff 
if preferred. In Russia this model was 




















full velvet upper part ends in one of gray 
cloth which comes right down on to the 
hand, and is lined with fur to the wrist, so 





formerly used by the peasantry becaust 
of the intense cold, and was in some !2- 
stances continued in length, so that the 
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hands were completely protected, andthe in Parisian houses; if it were, in this 


sleeve ended in a long, floppy bag. These 

















were in many instances made of leather, tured leather. There is a barbaric air of 
and might bein this if the wearer fancied simplicity about the form of this trim- 
it, fur punctured leather is now much used ming which is very pleasing. The toque 













which is intended to be worn with the 
mantle is made of cut or short plush, and 
edged with fur. With the exception of the 
wing which is added, it too, is a Russiau 
shape, only it is lower than the model 
from which it is taken, in accordance with 
the present mode. The lady represented 
who, by the bye, looks extremely com- 
fortable in her furs, is walking past a 
Russian hut, shown in the background 
of the sketch. 

Two gowns on page 193, on one a 
rich adornment appears on the little un- 
der-vest of yellow corded silk, in colorings 
of fern, pink, and heliotrope, while on the 
black shorter outer jacket it reappears in 
black, with a softened aspect as of che- 
nille. In the skirt of this costume black 
lace forms a prominent part, and is made 
over a petticoat of yellow silk, the front 
of which is trimmed with a plain piece of 
lace of old Spanish design (the wheel), 
and trimmed with the many-colored cord 
trimming used on the vest of the bodice. 

The other gown on this page would 
serve as a handsome model to ladies 
whose health will not permit them to 
wear low dresses. A double flounce of 
lace, with a good heading, trims the skirt ; 
your Spaniard never masses her lace, nor 
covers one flounce with another, but, 
judging it to be a work of art worthy of 
detailed attention, disposes it to due ad- 
vantage on the gown, so that the pattern 
may be clearly discerned. A full sash of 
‘pale-green soft silk is brought to the side, 
where it is knotted handsomely. The 
bodice is of rich deep green velvet, edged 
with gold galloon, with a full front of pale- 
green silk, and a short zouave of velvet, 
likewise trimmed with galloon. The col- 
lar is closely trimmed with galloon, and is 
made in shape exactly like a model worn 
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by a Spaniard. As will have been no. 
ticed, these hints from Spain are taken 
from present-day styles—styles which 
are, however, really very ancient, for the 
Spaniards cling to their old national cos- 
tumes faithfully. 

Two extremely stylish and beautiful 
fur garments have been sketched on page 
194, The short jacket is entirely made 
of real black Persian lambskin, lined 
with black and white figured silk, and 
under it is a close-fitting vest of the best 
Alaska sealskin. The long coat is en- 
tirely of the finest sealskin, with revers 
and cuffs of lustre beaver, one of the most 
splendid garments for cold weather imag- 
inable. 

The first illustration on page 195 isa 
cape in dark-red cloth, made in three 
tiers, each one edged with chinchilla; 
Medici collar of chinchilla’ to match. 
Toque in gray felt.- Red bows in front. 
A band of chinchilla forms a border to 
the toque. 

No. 2. Jacket in black cheviot. Medici 
collar, revers, and cuffs, all of chinchilla. 
Muff and hat to match. 

Two small hats in seal fur; the first 
has a seal jacket with Medici collar, the 
latter a short boa. 

No. 3. Costume in greenish cloth, with 
deep flounce of beaver. Collar, cuffs, 
and revers of beaver. Bonnet in black 
velvet, with rich gold and green tinsel; 
ostrich tips at the top of the brim. 

No. 4. Costume in black vicuns 
flecked with white. Collar and revers of 
passementerie. Black felt hat, with black 
and white bird. 

No. 5. Costume in gray checked Har- 
ris cloth. Waistcoat of buckskin of the 
darker shade of gray. Collar and cuffs 
of thesame. Hat of gray gull birds. 





LANDER SHOULD NOT IRRI- 
TATE US. There is no protection 
against slander. Let us pay no attention 
to these prattlers; let us try to live in in- 
nocence, and allow the world to talk.— 
Moliere. 
PERSEVERANCE. Great works are 
performed not by strength, but by per- 
serverance.—Johnson. 





A Nerenrorty Hint. He: “I'm 
the piano-tuner, mum.” She: “I haven't 
sent for any piano-tuner.” He: “Yes, 
mum—I know, mum; it were the gentle- 
men next door sent me here, mum.” 

Tue Lasor We Deuicat Jy. 
Where love is there is no labor, and if 
there is ‘abor that labor is loved.— 
Austin. 
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